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The American Normal Association will 
hold its next Annual Session at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Tuesday, August 14th, 18t6. Papers will be read as follows: 

By Professor E. C. Hewerr, of Normal, Illinois, on Oral 
Instruction: Its Uses and Limitations. 

By Professor W. F Puetrs of Winona, Minnesota, on 
The Grading of Normal Schools. 

By Miss Lee of Winona, on The Philosophy and Method 
of Oral Instruction. 

A report will be made by a Committee appointed for that 
purpose, on The Course of Study best adapted to the vart- 
ous Grades of Normal Schools. 

Papers are also expected from D. B. Hacar, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School at Salem, Mass.. and from L. 
B. Ketxoae, Esq., Principal of the Kansas Normal School. 

Every Paper and Report will be followed by discussion. 

All persons friendly to Normal Schools, and interested in 
their progress, are invited to be present and to participate 
in the discussions, E. ROBERTS, Pres'r. 

Normat, Itu., July 16th, 1886. 


Some errors occur in the list of County Superintendents 
as published in the last number of the Journal. The list 
as published was in the handwriting of State Superinten- 
dent Coburn, who, to say the best of it, writes only a little 
better than ourself, and hencetheerrors. Unfortunately 
the proof was corrected by our Assistant whose education is 
not yet completed to the extent of fully mastering the 
chirography of the head of the School Department, but he 
will learn. The following are the corrections, with some 
changes, and as soon as we shall have space we will repub- 
lish the full list so as to put it correctly on the record: 


Crawford,...... H. D. Persons,..... Seagerstown,...$1006 
Dauphin,...... D. H. KZ. La Ross,..Hummelstown,. 800 
ee Ly. Be Wiek, ...0c00%. Girard, ............ 1000 
Fayette,....... C. W. Wannee,....Brownsville,.... 800 
Easton, ....... W W.Cottingham,..Easton,........ 1500 
McKean,...... C. Cornforth..... ..Smethport...... 800 
Somerset, ...... N. B. Critchfield,..New Lexington,. 800 
Snyder,........ W. Moyer,........ Freeburg, ..... . 500 


Westmoreland,. J.8. Walthour,....Greensburg,.... 800 


ee 


Payments of State Appropriation. 

The monthly report of payments of State appro- 
priation to the school districts, for several years 
made under the official head, has been very use- 
ful and satisfactory. Ileretofore it came upon us 
gradually and in reasonable quantities each month 
but now, under the change in the law which post- 
pones this payment till the close of school opera- 
tions in the respective districts, there is a quantity 
of this matter at this season of the year which we 
were not prepared for. The consequence is that 
room for all the payments made in July cannot 
be found in the August number, and we are 
obliged to omit a portion of them. They shall 
all, with those made in August, appear in the 
September number; and hereafter being now 


aware of the effects of the change, we hope to keep 

up with this enlarged demand for more space at 

particular seasons. Next month, if necessary, an 

extra form will be added, in order to make room 

for this and our usual variety, together with the 

proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association. 
A Desirable Position. 

The President of the Board of Directors of 
Bellefonte, the county town of Centre county, 
informs us that they desire a well-qualified and 
experienced man to take charge of their High 
School, and at the same time to exercise super- 
visory control over the graded schools below,— 
four in number, The school term is ten months, 
and the salary $100 per month. These schools 
re-open about the first of September. Any reader 
of the Journal having the requisite qualifications 
may find a desirable situation by addressing Mr, 
John 8. Johnson, President of the Board of Com- 
mon School Directors, Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa. 


National Teachers’ Association. 

The Association which meets at Indianapolis, 
on the 14th inst., will be called to order at 10 
o’clock A. M., on Wednesday, 15th inst., when 
an address of welcome will be delivered by His 
Excellency Governor Morton, of Indiana. The 
sessions of the Association will close on Friday 
evening. During the sessions papers will be read 
on the following subjects: ‘*The Educational 
Needs of the Border States,’? by Hon. W. R. 
White, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
West Virginia; ‘* The Duties of an American 
State in reference to Higher Education,’ by Prof. 
Wm. F. Phelps, Principal State Normal School, 
Winona, Wisconsin ; ‘* The Relation of the Na- 
tional Government to Education,’’ by Hon. O. 
Hosford, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Michigan ; ‘“‘ The Condition of the South as re- 
spects Education,’’ by Dr. J. B. Lindsley, Chan- 
cellor of the University, Nashville, Tennessee ; 
and ‘‘ School Supervision,” by Hon. E. E. White, 
of Ohio. A reduction of fare will be made by the 
leading railroads to members of the Association ; 
a reduction of rates is also promised by the hotels 
of Indianapolis, whilst lady teachers will be en- 
tertained gratuitously. We trust that there may 


be a large attendance of teachers from all parta 
of the country. 
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Want of Editorial, &c.. &c. 


Several causes have conspired to deprive us of the 
pleasure (?) of writing and the reader of perusing 
any extended Editorial remarks this month. 
In the first place, our young assistant, in the de- 
sire to represent every part of the State in the 
‘Pennsylvania Events,’’ has so extended that 
portion of contents as to encroach a good deal on 
our own limits. Then the official matter of the 
School Department is larger than usual, but not 
more so than proper. The Soldiers’ Orphans head, 
too, is considerable, though curtailed as much as 
could be effected ; and, finally, the advertisements 
are more numerous than usual. Put together, all 
these matters have left little room for the Editor, 
except to make excuses. Perhaps it is better so. 
This hot weather one is apt to write indolently 
and spiritlessly, or excitedly and pertulantly. It 
is better to be silent than do either, particularly 
at the present juncture in school affairs. There 
aresigns abroad portending change. The horizon 
is heavy with masses of something,— be it of cloud 


[August, 


which shall burst in storm and work disturbance, 
or of those fog banks which so often, after 
giving us a glorious sunrise, usher in one of those 
genial days which all nature delights in and the 
toiler loves. We shall wait and see ;—masterly 
inactivity being often more expedient, when not 
indulged in to the extent of pusilanmimity, than 
prompt action, even when apparently fully justi- 
fied by the circumstances. There isa restraining 
and modifying quality in the actuality of power 
and responsibility which has often saved human 
affairs in most of their relations from that ex- 
treme-ism which mere theory seemed to threaten ; 
cy .necting the radical reformer with the useful 
worker in the line of the old system, and increas- 
ing progress without distorting direction. 

We can scarcely now decide whether this is the 
true philosophy of the matter, or but self-delusion 
to excuse our own short-comings. Be it what it 
may, it is all we can now offer ; and, atany rate, if 
it do not occupy much time of the reader, it will 
compel him to pause awhile to find out what it 
means. : 


° p> -——-— aa - 


Monthly Lerord for Pennsylvania. 


Berks: A correspondent writing from Reading, has the 
following good word for the High School of that city, and 
Mr. Valentine, its efficient Principal: ‘‘The High School 
of Reading has reached its present flourishing condition 
through the untiring and ever earnest efforts of its active 
principal, J. T. Valentine, Esq., and his accomplished corps 
of assistants. Mr. Valentine is an old Lancasterian, and 
was formerly associated with Prof. Wickersham in the 
Marietta Academy, both as pupil and assistant teacher. 
He has aimed in his present position to give his pupils that 
rigid and careful training, which is so essential in making 
them thorough, accurate and skillful, rather than super- 
ficial, indifferent, and unfinished in those branches given in 
the course, and which are necetsary as a basis for after ac- 
quirements. In 1856 he graduated the first class of four, 
two of whom have since offered up their lives in their coun- 
try’s defence. Since that time he has conducted the insti- 
tution with great success, and richly merits the gratitude 
of the citizens of Reading, for the ability and fidelity which 
he has ever manifested in the labors of this responsible po- 
sition, and through which he has made this school a crown- 
ing success. a place of substantial instruction and of 
cultivated taste.”’ 

A correspondent of the Berks and Schuylkill Journal, 
writing from Womelsdorf, furnishes an account of an 
exhibition given recently by the High School ef that place. 
He says: 

‘This school has during the last session been under 
the charge of Mr. C. F. Evans, to whom much credit is 
due for the rapid progress the pupils have made while 
under his tuition. The exhibition was novel and inter- 
esting; and has not perhaps been excelled by anything 
of the kind in the county. The large and commodious 
Academy was well filledoneachevening. The Minahaha 
Band was in attendance and discoursed excellent music. 
The vocal music on the occasion was by the school, 
assisted by a choir of ladies and gentlemen of this place, 
under the direction of Prof. John Sharf, Mr. R. W. Fres- 
coln, of Harrisburg, and Mr. M. D. Evans, of Pottstown. 
The exercises consisted of essays, speeches, dialogues, 
music, &c., and the manner in which the pupils acquitted 
themselves was highly satisfactory to the large audience 
assembled. Djd other neighborhoods take the same 


interest in the welfare of their schools as do the people 
of Womelsdorf, Berks county would soon stand foremost 
in the ranks of education, and her sons would not have 
to blush when the sarcasms of her sister counties greet 
their ears. They could defend her, not merely by words, 
but by reference to the schools themselves. 

BRADFORD: The commencement exercises of the 12th 
term of the Susquehanna Collegiate Institute were held 
in the Presbyterian Church,on the 16th and 17th ult. 
Mr. McWilliam, late principal of the Institution, ceased 
his connection with the same at the close of the session. 

The Bradford County Teachers’ Association held a 
meeting at Granville, Friday, June 8th, Mr. O. F. Young, 
President, and Miss Addie Passmore, Secretary. Among 
other resolutions ,it was 

Resolved, That Directors and Teachers who neglect to 
establish and sustain Teachers’ Institutes fail to perform 
a plain duty. Also 

Resolved, That we will, as teachers, enforee the provi- 
sions of the School Law empowering us to require of 
parents written excuses for the tardiness or absence of 
pupils under their charge. 

The Association adjourned to meet at Sylvania, the 
second Friday and Saturday in September, at which meet- 
ing Prof. F. A. ALLEN, of Mansfield, is announced as 
lecturer. 

CuEsTeR: The Society of Friends’ (Hicksite) ere build- 
ing a very handsome addition to their school house, in the 
borough of West Chester. It is being constructed of 
stone, and when completed, the building will be just 
double its former size. A handsome room for a labora- 
tory is also being built in the rear of the main building,— 
but in connection with it. The public schools of the 
borough of West Chester will, it is estimated, require an 
outlay of $12,000 in their support during the coming year. 

A Visit to Wyers’? Academy: We had the pleasure 
recently of visiting the large and well-conducted Academy 
of Mr. Wm. F. Wyers and were kindly shown through 
the commodious buildings and furnished with information 
which will doubtless be of interest to many of ourreaders. 
The situation of the buildings, the extensive grounds, 
and the neat and artistic arrangement of everything con- 
nected therewith, make it a most desirable place for educa- 
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tional purposes. It is far enough removed from the Borough 
to escape its noise and pernicious influences, yet in such 
proximity as to have all the advantages of its conveniences. 
The edifice was built in 1837 and 1838, by a joint-stock 
company—of which Townsend Eachus was prime mover, 
for a Ladies’ Boarding School, and was conducted suc- 
cessfully as such, under the management of Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps, an able and accomplished teacher. In the year 
1840, the buildings and grounds belonging to it, were 
purchased by Antoine Bolmer, and converted by him into 
a boarding school for young gentlemen, and which con- 
tinued to flourish under the direction of that gentlemen 
for a number of years. Mr. Bolmar, by his unceasing 
efforts in the cause of intellectual improvement, awakened 
a lively interest in educational matters in West Chester, 
and did much for the advancement of mental culture. 
Under his supervision, the Academy acquired a wide 
celebrity as an institution of learning, and our Borough 
was favorably known as a most desirable place for the 
education of young men. Mr. Bolmar, to whose enter- 
terprise and influence we are deeply indebted for this feel- 
ing, died in the latter part of February, 1861. In July, 
1862, Col. Theo. Hyatt took posession of the institution, 
and in September of the same year it was formally opened, 
with appropriate ceremonies, as the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary Academy, under his superintendence. The military 
character of the institution which Mr. Hyatt had given it, 
was creditably sustained. 

Mr. Wm. F. Wyers, who had conducted the West 
Chester Academy since 1854, and established a military 
department in connection with it during the war, and who 
was previously principal of the New London Academy for 
a number of years, purchased the Bolmar property, and 
removed his school to its present location on the Ist of 
last March. Mr. Wyers is a native of Germany and was 
a student of two of her most celebrated Universities. He 
has resided in this country for many years and is an 
accomplished English as well as German scholar. He 
has been a successful teacher for nearly twenty-nine years, 
and the Academy under his management continues to 
enjoy the confidence and patronage of the public to an 
extent greater than at any former period. 

It will repay a visit to this Institution to witness the 
admirable manner in which it is conducted. The base- 
ment of the building contains the students’ dining-room, 
pantry, &e. Everything connected with it wears an air 
of cheerfulness calculated to insure the happiness of every 
student. . 

On the first floor is the private parlor of the family, 
reception room, boys’ reading room, &c. The reading 
room is well supplied with standard works and the latest 
and best periodicals of the day. On the second floor of 
the building are the principal school room and a number 
of small recitation rooms. The sleeping apartments are 
most admirably arranged for the comfort of the occupants. 
Every student has his own single bed, at the head of 
which is his name. In another room is along wash house 
where he has his own basin and toilet articles. 

The building is capable of conveniently accommodating 
one hundred and fifty students. Quite a number in 
attendance are from the West Indies, and a few reside in 
New Mexico. Young men are fitted either for the count- 
ing room, or college, as may be desired. Mr. Wyers has 
abandoned instruction in the manual of arms in connec- 
tion with his school, but still retains marching, for the 
purpose of giving the students a proper carriage. The 
gymnasium, in the rear of the main building, is well sup- 
plied with apparatus and the students have ample oppor- 
tunity for practice. This is certainly one of the very best 
institutions of learning in the country, and the extensive 
patronage it now enjoys, shows that under the present 
proprietor, it has not lost any of the popularity it enjoyed 
with the public under his predecessors,—American Re- 
publican. 

CUMBERLAND: In his last report, Mr. George Swartz, 
County Superintendent, says: Our teachers are not so 
well qualified, as those we had prior to the rebellion. To 
obviate the necessity of employing incompetent teachers, 
I have labored zealously and perseyeringly to establish a 
State Normal School in the seventh district, and believe 
that if my successor is sufficiently enterprising, Cumber- 
land county will have a State Normal School in the course 
of a year, because two-thirds of the money necessary to 
build has already been subscribed, and the desire to have 
a Normal School, is so great, that the balance of the 
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money could easily be secured, if a man in whom the peo- 
ple have confidence were to solicit it.’ At the time this 
was written Mr. 8. did not expect to serve for another 
term, but matters have so turned out, that he is his 
own successor, and we shall look for good work in Cum- 
berland during the next three years. From the same re- 
port we clip a good word for the * fifth-wheel party :” 

‘¢ Four brick houses have been erected during the year, 
one at a cost of $2,500, and each of the others costing 
about $1,800. The directors in these districts certainly 
deserve credit for the noble structures reared under their 
supervision, but many boards have, as it were, a fifth 
wheel. This fifth-wheel party believes that railroads could 
be dispensed with ; that it is easier to pitch hay on sleds 
than on wagons; that wooden plows break clods better 
than iron plows; that photography is the work of the 
devil, because the scripture says, ** Thou shalt make no 
image, &c.;°? that to make a dollar and keep it, is the 
‘chief end of man ;’ that to teach a pupil more than the 
three R’s (readin, ritin, and rithmetic,) is preparing him 
to steal the dollar from you. This fifth-wheel party ob- 
jects to modern school houses: to putting heaters into 
the basement or cellar, because ‘it requires two men to 
attend it; one to furnish coal and another to put it into 
the heater ;’ they have a hundred retrospective ideas 
about the ** Old Log” to which they used to go when they 
were boys, and believe that modern school houses are an 
innovation ; they also believe that one-cighth of an acre 
of land is sufficient for play ground, or if they can securea 
piece 40 feet square ‘where two roads meet,’ and where 
they can fence the house out instead of in, they prefer it. 
They object to sectarianism in a School Master or Super- 
intender, but consider it highly important that both be 
orthodox politically. If it were not for this party the 
schools of Cumberland might be far in advance of what 
they now are.” 


Carson: The catalogue of the Carbon Academy and 
Normal Sehool, located at Lehighton, Carbon county, ex- 
hibits quite a flourishing state of affairs. The present 
term of the Academy commenced on the 23rd of July. 
A special class for teachers, and those preparing to teach, 
has been formed, to which instruction will be given in 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching, on the plans adopted 
in the leading Normal Schools of the State, in connection 
with the common and higher branches of education. In 
addition to the exertions of the Principal and his Assist- 
ants, students will have the advantage of the educational 
experience of the County Superintendent, who will also 
act as instructor. Circulars stating terms, ete., may be 
obtained from Mr. A. 8. Christine, Lehighton, Pa. ~ 

Curnton: The annual report of Mr. Danl. Herr, County 
Superintendent, informs us that three new school houses 
were erected during the year at an aggregate cost of $1500 
and that one house which was burnt down is being re- 
placed by a commodious building intended for a graded 
school. Another house has been supplied with suitable 
furniture, and five houses with full sets of outline maps, 
but there is yet, in almost all the schools, a criminal 
dearth of the necessary maps, charts, cards, and other 
essential appliances of teaching. In reference to the em- 
ployment of teachers, he is Might in saying, that ‘* the 
best is certainly the cheapest; that it is better to pay a 
good teacher $50 or $60 per month, than a poor one $20.” 
Under the head of Visitations, we find the following 
suggestive paragraph : 

‘* The manner of improving the time during visitation 
varies according to the skill and experience of the teacher. 
If he understands his business, I simply listen to and note 
his ‘modus operandi.’ If he is inexperienced and defi- 
cient in method, I ask permission to conduct a class 
or two, for the purpose of giving my method of instrue- 
tion, taking care, however, net to seem to be instructing 
the teacher in the presence of the pupils, as it would have 
a bad influence, for children are generally very close ob- 
servers. If directors and parents would visit our schools 
more frequently, it would have a most salutary effect. 
The indifference of diréctors and patrons is one of the 
greatest impediments to the more rapid progress of our 
common school system.”’ 

FRANKLIN: The first annual catalogue of Mercersburg 
College shows that this recently established institution 
has enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. A corps of five 
efficient teachers has been employed during the past year 
and the names of one hundred students have been en- 
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rolled. We are pleased to learn that the prospects of the 
eollege are very good for an increased number of students 
at the next term, to open about the middle of August. 

LANCASTER: The final examination of the Senior 
€lasses of the State Normal School at Millersville, began 
en the 2nd ult.,the term examinations on the 16th,the clos- 
ing exercises of the Model School were held on the 19th, 
and the regular Commencement exercises on the 20th. 

The following are the members of the Graduating Class : 

lassical Course—Charles H. Harding, Somerton, Pa. 

Scientific Course—Lizzie Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mary M. Martin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Elementary Course—Nannie J. Alexander, Fleming, 
Pa.; M. Lizzie Dickey, West Chester, Pa.; Edie 8. Hanna, 
Lyle, Pa.; Lizzie Jackson, West Grove, Pa.; Annie Lyle, 
Camargo, Pa.; Mary 8. Miller, Chester, Pa.; Mary R. 
Slokom, Christiana, Pa.; Hannah Thompson, Fleming, 
Pa.; Nellie A. Webb, Lanesboro’, Pa.; Tarleton H. Bean, 
Bainbridge, Pa.; John H. Bechtel, Norritonville, Pa.; 
&. Wharton Bradley, Greencastle, Pa.; David H. Bucher, 
Marietta, Pa.; Aaron F. Martin, West Newton, Pa.; 
George W. Oberholtzer, Lionville, Pa.; Martin M. Rutt, 
Hemptield, Pa.; Henry G. Rush, Willow Street, Pa. 

The catalogue of this flourishing institution for the 
year just closed shows the whole number of students to 
Rave been 652, of who 216 were females, and 486 males. 
tn the Model School there have been enrolled during the 
year 155 pupils, 50 females and 105 males. The pupils in 
the Medel School are generally from 8 to 16 years of age. 
The teaching is mainly done by members of the Graduat- 
ing Class of the Normal School, but subject to the con- 
stant supervision of the Superintendent of the Model 
School. This school has been in operation under this 
arrangement during the past six years, with marked 
success. The course of instruction comprises the usual 
branches taught in common schools, together with the 
elements of some of the higher branches. Attention is 
given to object lessons, vocal music and drawing. 

Prof. Edward Brooks who has long been connected 
with the Normal School and is widely known as a most 
skilful instructor and as the author of a highly popular 
series of mathematical works, succeeds to the principal- 
ship of this growing institution, Prof. J. P. Wickersham, 
its late efficient principal, retiring to enter upon a wider 
ficld of usefulness, as State Superintendent of Common 
Schools of Pennsylvania. 

The Linden Hall Moravian Seminary for young Ladies 
located at Litiz, closed its 72d annual term June 27th. 
The year was a very successful one. Rev. W..C. Reichel 
continues at the head of the Institution, assisted by a 
number of female teachers, with an accomplished Pro- 
fessor in charge of the department of music. The 73d 
annual term will open on Tuesday, August 21st. 

The following communication signed by the teachers 
of the Male and Female High Schools and of the four 
Secondary Schools of the city, was presented at a recent 
stated meeting of the City School Board. We trust it may 
receive favorable consideration : 

To Dr. John L. Atlee, sr., Chairman Superintending 

Committee : 


DEAR Sir: The undersigned teachers, employed in the 


igh and Secondary schools of our city, do hereby respect- 


fally urge upon the notice of your honorable committee, 
the importance of the subject of vocal music, and request 
that the services of a thoroughly competent instructor be 
secured for the schools whose claims we respectively re- 
present. In this connection we would suggest the name 
of Prof. Wm. B. Hall, as such competent instructor. 
That the item of expense may not appear formidable, we 
would also suggest that he be employed to give instruc- 
tion on Tuesdays and Thursdays only, in the six schools 
of advanced grades here represented ; and that one even- 
ing of each week be set apart for free instruction in vocal 
music to all the teachers in the city, who desire to ayail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. The private 
schools of the city add to their popularity and real excel- 
lence, by employing the services of the gentleman named 
above, and in this department our public schools suffer by 
contrast. ‘ 

The * Rules and Regulations’ adopted by the Board, 
make provision for instruction in vocal music; but proper 
scientific training of the vocal organs is unknown in our 
schools, for the reason that not one of your petitioners 
possesses the qualifications requisite for this important 


work. There is singing by car, it is true, in many of 
the schools, and we regard this as valuable both as a 
means of relaxation, and because of its refining influence 
upon the minds of our pupils; but even where such in- 
struction is most successful, there, more than anywhere 
else, is felt the urgent necessity for better training—some- 
thing which shall be of permanent value and a life-long 
source of gratification. 

The judgment of those best qualified to decide upon the 
merits of this kind of instruction from a long experience 
of its benefits, is that no money can be expended to better 
advantage upon the public schools than that which goes 
towards the salary of a faithful, and thoroughly competent 
instructor in vocal music. This has been the experience 
of the best public schools, both of Europe and of our own 
country, in many of which the pupils read the the notes 
and the accompanying words with equal facility. 

Proper instruction of this character would render the 
school room a more attractive place to our pupils, would 
serve to awaken a more lively interest on the part of the 
public, and would, at the same time, render the system 
popular with many of our citizens who do not now esti- 
mate it at its true value. Nor should any private school 
in our city be enabled to hold out stronger inducements, 
in an educational point of view, than those whose doors 
are thrown wide open to all. The free school should tol- 
erate no superior claim upon the publie notice, at least, 
not in so far as the variety and excellence of its educa- 
tional facilities are concerned. Very respectfully, 

[SIGNED. ] 

The following endorsements also appeared upon this 
communication from the teachers : 

I am not acquainted with Mr. Hall, but cordially concur 
in the request to have more thorough instruction in vocal 
music given in the common schools of this city. 

Tuo. H. Burrowes. 

With pleasure I add my testimony in favor of the cul- 
ture of music in our public schodls, and from slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Hall, wdtuld recommend him as a 
teacher. JamEs THOMPSON. 

LuZzERNE: The new graded school so long contemplated 
in Wilkesbarre, is in process of erection, and will be oc- 
cupied during the next session of the public schools. In 
Scranton a fine twe-story brick school house, with three 
departments has been erected. It is in keeping with the 
other school buildings of that district and with the enter- 
prise which characterizes the people of that thriving city. 

Mr. Abel Marcy, late County Superintendent, says in 
his last report to the department: ** No new apparatus has 
been supplied during the year. This is among our most 
pressing wants, and I am glad to know that there is a dis- 
position among the more intelligent class of directors to 
provide for it at an early day. A teacher can no more 
teach skillfully and successfully without apparatus than a 
mechanic can do good work without tools. Maps, globes, 
charts and geometrical figures should be in every school. 
Teachers need not be informed of this fact, and directors 
should not ignore it.’’ 

The prospectus of the North Eastern School of Design, 
located at Wilkesbarre has been issued. This school is 
intended to instruct ladies in making designs or drawings 
for the manufacture of dress goods, sculpture, ornamen- 
tal painting, stone-ware, and every variety of ornament 
for manufactured articles. The next term begins on the 
Ist Tuesday of September. For particulars, address E. 
P. Darling, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Lenicu: We have a circular announcing the opening 
next Fall of the Lehigh University, so magnificently en- 
dowed by the Hon. Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk. Our 
readers will remember, that Mr. Packer gave $500,000 to 
found the University, and in addition presented a tract of 
fifty-six acres of land for its location, on the hill at South 
Bethlehem. The school will be opened for two classes 
only, in a building now on the grounds, while the main 
building, to be known as “ Packer Hall,” is being erected. 
This is to be a handsome structure of stone—three hun- 
dred and sixty feet above the river, and Mr. Packer has 
intimated to the Trustees, that it is his wish to have it a 
handsome building, and that more funds shall be forth- 
coming if needed. This liberality reflects great credit 
upon Mr. Packer, and the new University will prove his 
most enduring monument. The man deserves fortune 
who knows so well how to use it. The President ot the 
University is Henry Coppee, A. M., author of several 
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valuable works, and a teacher of established reputation. 
All applications or letters of inquiry, concerning the Uni- 
versity should be addressed to the President at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Mownrozt: A County Sunday School Convention was 
held in the Presbyterian church, in Stroudsburg, on Tues- 
day, the 15th ult., pursuant to a call made by the proper 
authorities. After appropriate devotional exercises in the 
morning, conducted by Revs. IIman, Seifert, and Davis, 
a well-timed and earnest address was delivered by J. G. 
Shipman, Esq., of Belvidere. Mr. Shipman ranks among 
the ablest lawyers of the State, and his eloquent appeal 
to parents and teachers in behalf of Sunday-school insti- 
tutions, should long be remembered. 

The evening session was wholly devoted to discussion. 
The debate on the first question, ** How can all the child- 
ren of ourcounty be brought under Sunday school instruc- 
tion,’ was opened by the Rev. Mr. Everett, who stated, 
among other things, that not one-halfof the children of the 
county attend Sunday school. Organization by districts 
and townships was urged as a means of increasing this 
attendance. Dr. Alday stated, that of the 7,500,000 child- 
ren in the United States, not more than 3,000,000 attend 
Sunday school. Rev. Mr. Illman suggested Sunday school 
Visitation as a means. Rey. Mr. Gregg was of opinion, 
that we had an organization—the church—which was not 
doing its duty. The shameful neglect of the ministry in 
regard to Sunday schools was one great cause of their low 
condition. Our main reliance must be upon the church, 
and not upon conventions and agents of the Sunday 
School Union, valuable agencies as these may be. 

NortHamptTon: Mr. Benjamin Vankirk has been ap- 
pointed assistant principal of the Bethlehem Female Sem- 
inary, vice, Mr. Holland, who takes charge of the Sem- 
inary at Hope, Ind. The school now numbers over 25 
pupils. 

The annu:! commencement exercises of La Fayette 
College took place on the 24th and 25th of July and were 
of unusual interest. The venerable Dr. Junkin, who laid 
the corner stone of the main College edifice nearly forty 
years ago, had the gratification of also laying the corner 
stone of the extensive additions wiuich are to be erected 
by the citizens of Easton. The past yeur has been to La- 
fayette College one of unusual prosperity, perhaps un- 
equalled in the history of any college in the country. 
Large additions have been made to the grounds; several 
new buildings erected, (among them the Astronomical 
Observatory and the Jenks Chemical Hall) while the com- 
pletion of the endowment of $200,000 has enabled the 
Trustees to increase the Board of Instruction to seventeen 
Professors, securing in the various departments of science 
some of the most eminent scholars of the day. The 
friends of the College certainly had every reason to cele- 
brate their literary festival this year with rare enthusiasm. 

Perry: Newport is completing a new brick school 
house which would be creditable almost to any locality. It 
will contain three rooms; two on the first floor, for the 
primary and intermediate departments, and one on the 
second for the graded, or high school. 

Bloomfield Academy, at the county seat, under the 
charge of Prof. Jas. A. Stephens, and Mount Dempsy, 
under Prof. Lewis B. Kerr, are both largely attended. 
An effort will be made to sustain a monthly educational 
column in one of the county papers in the belief that 
more educational and less political matter will be benefi- 
cial to the cause of education, and thus to the public at 
large. The short school terms and low salaries which 
have heretofore offered but little encouragement to pro- 
fessional teachers, are beginning to be acknowledged as 
the cause of the tardy progress in this county. These 
matters are attracting public attention, from which good 
results are anticipated. 

PHILADELPHIA: In the city and county of Philadel- 
phia there are two High Schools, 61 Grammar Schools, 
70 Secondaries, 190 primaries, and 53 classified schools, or 
an aggregate of 376 free schools in which there are em- 
ployed 84 male and 1194 females. The report of the 
special committee appointed by the Board of School 
Control to investigate the matter of the Boy’s High 
School, appeared in a recent issue of the Journal. The 
testimony before the committee has also been published, 
and comprises a closely printed volume of two hundred 
and fifty-one pages. This report was adopted by a vote 
of 17 to 9, at a special meeting of the Board of Controllers 
and the entire faculty will accordingly resign at the close 
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of the current school year, when there will be a reorgan- 
ization of the teaching force of the school. 

At the stated meeting of the Board of Controllers held 
June 11th, the Committce on Qualifications of Teachers 
reported that at the semi-annual examination of candi- 
dates for certificates of qualification, 15 males and 24! 
females were in attendance. Two sets of questions were 
prepared, under the first of which only two persons were 
found qualified for principals of unclassitied schools, 
and none for principals of grammar schools; under the 
second set, certificates of the second class were granted 
to 4 applicants, third class to 23, fourth class to 85. The 
Committee at the same time reported, that of the large 
number of persons presenting themselves for examination 
a great number were incompetent, utterly wasting the 
time of the Board in examining them. So annoying is 
this that they recommend in future that the names of ap- 
plicants for teachers’ situations be published in the daily 
papers, with the various averages they receive. Of the 
entire number presenting themselves, as has been stated 
above, there was not one who could pass muster as a 
grammar-scheol principal. 

The secret of this is to be found in the low salaries 
which Philadelphia pays her teachers. While Cincinnati 
pays her female teachers an average annual salary of 
$475, Cleveland $485, Toledo $423, Chicago $485, and 
Louisville $466, Philadelphia pays but $361, and that; at 
times in city scrip, which, if the necessities of the teacher 
are pressing, must be scaled at the offices of the city 
brokers. Can it then be a matter of surprise that se 
small a percentage of applicants should be found qualified 
for the positions which they desire to obtain ? We think 
not, for the simple reason that teachers of first-class 
abilities are not to be secured at third-rate salaries. 

The prospectus for the September term, of the Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women, has just been 
issued. ‘*The courses of instruction pursued in the 
school have for their object the systematic training of 
young women in the practice of art and in the know- 
ledge of its scientific principles, with the view of qualify- 
ing them to impart to others a careful art education, 
and to develop its application to the common uses of life, 
and its relation to the requirements of trade and manv- 
factures.”’ z, 

The course lasts from two and a-half to four years, de- 
pending upon the industry of the student. It is divided 
into three Glasses. In the professional classes are 
thoroughly taught the principles and practice of designe 
in landscape painting, wood-engraving, figure painting, 
lithography, pattern-drawing for printed dress goods, and 
for wall paper. Two sessions are held annually, each of 
flve months. The terms for the elementary classes are 
$14 asession. Any further information relating to the 
studies, may be obtained at the School of Design, Filbert 
street, and N. W. Penn Square. 

Union: The Mifflinburg Telegraph, in a recent issue 
inquires: ** Why are not our public schools kept open ten 
months? In this we would actually save money by the 
change, for it would cost less togmploy teachers by the 
year, for free schools only, than it now costs to keep up 
the subscription schools, in connection with the free 
schools; we would also gain the advantage of system and 
regular teachers.” 

From another part of the same article we learn that the 
public affairs of Mifflinburg are managed no more wisely 
than in many another town that might be mentioned. 
Business men who are characterized by intelligence and 
enterprise in the management of their own affairs, fail to 
manifest these desirable qualities when entrusted with the 
control of public interests. This, as we have said, is ne 
unusual phenomenon. It may imply one of two things: 
a selfish unwillingness to tax themselves for the benefit 
of the public, or an absence of back-bone, which fears to 
impose a just tax upon the property of others for the publie 

ood, lest themselves may become personally unpopular. 

neither case such men are unfit for the positions they 
hold, and their places should be supplied by others whe 
are more intelligent and at the same time more conscien- 
tious in the performance of duty. 

Venanco: The Rural Hotel of Franklin has been 
converted into a Young Ladies’ Seminary, under the 
charge of Mrs. Sibley, formerly of Buffalo, assisted by a 
corps of four experienced teachers. The public school 
buildings of Oil City were destroyed by fire in the great 
conflagration of May 26th. They had been supplied 
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with first-class furniture and apparatus, all of which was 
burned. But the energetic Board of Directors will soon 
cause one or more large buildings, Phoenix-like, to rise 
from th ashes. The agents of Perce’s Magnetic 
Globes have been introducing that valuable aid to teachers 
into this county. Two new school districts, Venango 
City and Pithole City, have been organized. 
Wasuincton: The last session of the Washington 
Female Seminary closed during the last week in Juae, 
the usual examinations taking place June 26th and 27th. 
This being the twenty-tifth year since the Seminary 
was founded, the event was celebrated by a Quarter Cen- 
tennial Anniversary. A special invitation was extended 
by the Principal, Mrs. Hanna, to all the graduates to be 
present and join ina grand re-union, commencing on 
June 27th. Ample arrangements were made to render the 
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Educational Matters 


CALIFORNIA: Under the provisions of the Revised 
School Law no temporary certificates can be granted 
either by County Superintendents or County 
Examination. The sluice gate which has flooded counties 
with low-grade certificates is now shut. That day is 
coming for Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut: By order of the last State Legislature 
a State Board of Education was created, consisting of the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and four other persons 
appointed by the General Assembly for the term of four 
years. The Board has control over all the schools of the 
State, adopts text-books, manages the State Normal 
School, and elects a Secretary who performs the duties of 
State Superintendent. 

The Board of Education has recommended a uni- 
formity of books in each town, and that « copry of Webster's 
last Revised Dictionary be placed in every school in the State. 

The Sheffield Scientific School at New Haven has re- 
ceived a new impetus. Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, the foun- 
der, whose original donation was $100,000 has recently 
expended $40,000 more. The building has been enlarged 
and improved and a new telescope is to be mounted. 

ILLINoIs: The schools of Chicago closed on the 2nd 
of July for the summer vacation. 
the Board of Education it was determined, during the 
coming holidays, to introduce steam heating-apparatus 
into another of the ward schools. The Board has also 
advertised for bids for the erection of new school houses 
having capacity to accommodate about 8,000 pupils, and 
furnishing positions for about forty teachers. The Super- 
intendent submitted a report showing the total enrolment 
to be 17,709, with an average daily attendance of 14,222. 

Kansas: The June number of the Kansas Educational 
Journal is upon our table. It is edited by Rey. P. McViear, 
and looks as if it meant work. We give it a hearty wel- 
come to our list of exchanges, and trust that no * break”? 
may again occur for many a year, in its regular monthly 
issues. The Journal is published at Topeka; terms $1.00 
per annum. 

KENTUCKY: In the public schools of Louisville there 
are employed 25 male teachers at an average yearly salary 
of $1,166, and 107 female teachers at an average salary of 
$466. These salaries show that the common schools of 
this city are rated at a fair valuation. We are pleased to 
see that the Lowisville Journal proposes to devote certain 
space in each issue to the discussion of matters pertain- 
ing to education. In announcing this fact sometime 
since, the editor says: 

“We solicit short, terse, well-written communications 
from educators and gentlemen or ladies interested in 
schools and colleges, upon any topics bearing upon the 
advancement of learning and the improvement of our 
public and private seminaries, for the educational column 
of the Journal. We wish to make this column at once 
interesting and useful. Our educational matters are of 


vast importance, and reach down to the deepest roots of 
society.”” 

MAssACHUSssETTs: A convention was recently held at 
Boston, to consider the problem of the training and refor- 
mation of yagrant children and juvenile criminals ; the 


sjoards of 


Ata late meeting of 
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occasion one of rare interest, and the members of the vari" 
ous classes that from time to time had gone forth from 
the institution, were cordially welcomed and hospitably 
entertained, not only by the accomplished Principal her- 
self, but by the friends of the Seminary in town. Every 
effort was made by the authorities of the Institution to 
render the visit a pleasant one, and many gladly availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to revive 
tender recollections and indulge in pleasing reminiscences 
connected with school-girl days. 

Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, Principal of the South Western 
Normal College, has resigned his position in order to 
enter upon his duties as Superintendent of Common 
Schools for Washington County. Prof. A. J. Buffington, 
the retiring County Superintendent, has been elected to 
the vacant Principalship. 


in other States, 


present condition of the orphan asylums, pauper schoo!s 
and reformatories of the United States; and what addi- 
tional means are needed to prevent and check vice among 
the young. 

The boys of the grammar school at New Bedford have 
organized themselves into a society for the suppression 
of profanity and vulgarity in their schools. 

Six Boston merchants have contributed $5,000 each, 
towards the new hall of Harvard College to be erected to 
the memory of the graduates who fell in the late war. 
A gentleman of New York is said to have made provision 
in his will for a handsome legacy to Harvard, the income 
to be expended in the purchase of works of American art. 

MARYLAND; The registration of all the children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty years in Baltimore 
city has been completed, under an ordinance of the city 
council, passed with a view of ascertaining to what pro- 
portion of the State school fund the city is justly entitled. 
It shows the number to be 69,377, of whom there are 61,- 
133 whites and 3,244 colored. The number of children 
attending the public schools on the Ist of January, 1866, 
was 16,523, and the whole number of pupils who attended 
the public schools for the year 1865 was 26,287. The 
school commissioners are empowered to appoint a Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction whose duty it shall be to 
devote his time wholly to the supervision of the schools. 
The city furnishes the text books used in the various 
schools and every pupil, not indigent, is required to pay 
one dollar per quarter for the use of the same. 

The commencement exercises of the Maryland State 
Normal School were held on the 8th ult., in the main hall 
of the New Assembly Rooms in Baltimore. This is an 
institution of recent origin in our sister State, and its 
first commencement drew together a large and intelligent 
audience. There were forty pupils in attendance, during 
the past term, all of whom are fitting themselves for the 
labors of the school room. Diplomas were conferred upon 
twelve of the students by Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen, State 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

MicniegaN: The number of students in attendance at 
the State University of Michigan during the past year 
was greater than at any former period. In the three de- 
partments, Literary, Law, and Medical, 1,206 students 
have been enrolled within the year. The salaries of the 
professors have been increased fifteen per cent. 

New York: The editor of the New York Teacher, Dr. 
James Cruikshank, has recently been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Brooklyn public schools, at a salary 
of $2,500 per annum. This appointment does not dissolve 





his editorial connection with the 7cacher, which is one of 


our best exchanges. 

The State Legislature at its last session changed the 
name of the New York Free Academy to the New York 
College. By this re-christening (we like the old name 
better! ) the twenty-eight professors and tutors in the 
«¢ Academy” have all become professors and tutors of the 
«College, ” without alteration in their duties or salaries. 
In the annual appropriation bill by the Board of Educa- 
tion there is an item of $60,000 for tie support of this 
institution. 
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The examinations of the various classes of the West 
Point Military Academy were held during the early part 
of June, and are spoken of as highly creditable both to 
the professors and the cadets. The Military Academy is 
in some respects a model school—perhaps the best in the 
country. One thing they do at West Point which we 
should be glad to see done in every school in the land: 
They combine rigid theory with constant practice. But 
while the physical and intellectual training of the cadets 
is most rigid and thorough, we have good reason for 
knowing that their moral and religious training—most 
important of all—is too much neglected. In this direc- 
tion we can but hope for better things. 

Onto: The annual report of the Cleveland Schools in- 
dicates progress. The gradation has been improved ; 
pupils have been promoted when prepared rather than to 
relieve crowded rooms or to occupy vacant seats; the 
card and primer classes in the primary departments are 
dismissed at recess each half day ; the number of studies 
pursued simultaneously has been reduced; increased 
school accommodations have been provided; principals’ 
weekly meetings have been organized; and the salaries 
of teachers have been largely increased. The Cleveland 
schools are blessed with a corps of teachers, which our 
excellent cotemporary, the Ohio Educational Monthly, pro- 
nounces ** second to no other west of the Alleghenies.” 
We congratulate the Clevelanders. 

The salaries now paid the teachers of the Public Schools 
of Toledo, O., are as follows: Superintendent, $2,000 ; 
Principal High School, $1,700, First Assistant (female), 
$700; Second Assistant (female), $650; Principal of 
Grammar School, $1,200, First Assistant (female), $600 ; 
Principal Intermediate School, $1,200, (new Intermediate, 
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$1,000,) five Assistants (female), $550 each; Principal 
Secondary School, $1,000; French and German Teacher 
(male), $1,000; six female Principals of Ward Schools, 
$525 ; fifteen female Teachers, $500; six, $450 (average. ) 
Toledo has always manifested a liberal spirit in the sup- 
port of her Public Schools, and, as a consequence, they 
are in excellent condition. 

The Pike County (Ohio) Republican says: “If the 
new school is not erected soon, the new cemetery should 
be at once completed.’’? The old school house is crowded 
with pupils, some of whom the editor thinks are likely to 
be transferred to the cemetery if pure air is not speedily 
provided. 

Wisconsin: At a late meeting of the Board of Normal 
School Regents, three additional Normal Schools were 
located. The law under which they are located forbids 
an appropriation from the State Fund of more than $10,- 
000 for the erection of any one building. Private enter- 
prise is expected to furnish whatever additional funds 
may be needed in each case. There are now five Normal 
Schools located, one of these at Sheboygan which town 
agrees to furnish a lot of ten acres, and the sum of $35,000 
towards the erection of suitable buildings. This place is 
in the heart of a region whose people are largely German, 
and it is desirable that the young men and women of this 
locality should learn the value of the public school and of 
modern American methods of teaching. 

VERMONT: There are 85,795 children in the State be- 
tween the ages of 4and 18 years. Of these, 73,259 have 
been in attendance upon the schools. Less than one-tenth 
have attended any other than the public school. The 
number of teachers 4,841. Average wages per month— 
shamefully low! 
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ANALYTICAL Series; The Fifth Reader; containing an 
introductory article on the general principles of Elocu- 
tion ; with a thorough method of analysis, intended to 
develop the pupil’s appreciation of the thought and 
emotion, and a critical phonic analysis of English 
Words ; designed for the use of normal and high 
schools, and the highest classes in the common schools. 
By Richard Edwards, principal of the Illinois State 
Normal School. 12mo. 478 pages. Mason Brothers, 
New York. 1866. 

When we read in the preface, that this book ‘* does not 
aim to present a compendium of English literature, nor 
to disclose the facts and principles of any other science 
or art,”? and that ‘its sole purpose is to teach young 
persons to appreciate and read good English,’’—we said 
to ourselyes,—this is right. Knowing also the standing 
and the ability of the author, we felt very certain of find- 
ing in it what we expected ; a good thing well done ; and 
we have not been disappointed. The selections are 
good,—old and new, English and American, embracing 
all styles and sentiments. But what we most like, is the 
close analysis of the subject—the thought—the senti- 
ment. This the author intends that the teacher shall 
induce—or rather, compel—the student to make for him- 
self. Tothis end there is a model of the proposed an- 
alysis attached to some half a dozen of the pieces, asa 
guide both to teacher and pupil in reference to the rest. 
A less prudent author and experienced teacher would 
have dissected every piece in the book in the same 


. manner, and thus have left nothing for the student to do 


and little to learn. But he has wisely avoided this error 
and given just enough to indicate the proper method of 
study in this much neglected branch. No doubt this 
severe mental process will deter many from using the 





Analytical Reader ; but we venture to say, that a single 
selection analysed according to its plan, by the student 
himself under the care of an’ 
improve him more in the “ fine art’? of 
whole volume of slurred-over word-naming, without sym- 
pathy, appreciation, or full comprehension. 

Tue Brs_e Reaper; Being™a new “selection of Reading 
Lessons from the Holy Scriptures, for the use of schools 
and families. By Wm. B. Fowle. 12mo. 284 pages. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 1866. 
We neither like this work nor the 

belongs. As a book, it is printed on dark paper, the type of 

portions of it is too small for a school-book (minion, we 
think) and its general appearance is excelled by that of 
every general reader we examine. But we most object to 
it as a selection from the scriptures for use in the schools. 
We are amongst those who unhesitatingly contend for 
the use of the Bible in the schools; and we shall neither 
give way to those who object to the whole as anti-re- 
publican, anti-denominational, or in any way dangerous, 
nor to those who, like this author, object to portions of it 
as unfit or indecent. If it be the Word of God, then it is 
all His Word and allis to be read; and we cannot aban- 
don any of it on account of that squeamishness which, 
in the present day, supposes itself to be purifying our 
language by outlawing many words which our ancestors 
read, while it is giving currency to ideas and practicing 
acts at which they would have blushed. But, most of all, 
we object to this book as aselection—whether good or 
bad is of no consequence—on the ground that if one 
person selects to-day in order to avoid supposed indelicas 
cies, another may select to-morrow to promote sectarian 
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doctrines, and thus ourschools become the battle ground 

of religious controversy, and the whole Book be finally 

excluded. 

In Trust; or Dr. Bertrand’s Household. By Amanda M. 
Douglass. 12mo. 883 pages. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
1866. 

This is one of those genial, domestic stories of every- 
day Christian life, of joys and comforts as well as of trials 
and suflerings—which to read does good. The author 
holds the pen of a ready, clear and natural writer, and ex- 
presses the thoughts of a sound mind and a pure heart. 
It is one of the few stories—even amongst the religious 
novels of the present day—which may be safely placed in 
the hands of youth, as well as commended to the perusal 
of the more experienced adult. It is fit for the District 
or School Library, being well calculeated to relieve the 
severe studies of the pupil, and pass a pleasant hour for 
the parent. 

Tue Scrence OF GOVERNMENT, in connection with Amer- 
ican Institutions. By Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., late 
President of Jefferson College and author of Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, &c., &c. 12 mo. 248 pages. Sheldon 
& Co., New York. 1566, 

The Teacher and more advanced student will here find 
a great deal of most valuable information on the subject 
treated of, to obtain which he would otherwise be com- 
pelled to consult several works, and those of a class not 
very accessible. It is more a history of the formation of 
our peculiar form of government than a description of it 
as a whole ; yet, in giving the one, the author has so man- 
aged his subject as to effect the other in a satisfactory 
manner. Ii is, perhaps, a little too argumentative or syl- 
logistical in some parts, and not sufficiently positive. The 
ehapter on the right of suffrage is an instance of this 
quality. 
desirable and reliable matter in as few pages, in any work 
we have met with on the subject. We need scarcely 


But, on the whole, we have not seen as much 


add that the idea of American education is incomplete 

unless it include the knowledge of our government ; and 

that therefore a work of this kind is indispensable to 
every teacher, who believes that the principles of our goy- 
ernment should be taught in all the schools. 

SARGENT’s STANDARD SERIES—STANDARD PRIMER ; Part 
Two, being first steps in Reading and Thinking, on a 
new and improved plan. With original illustrations by 
Billings. By Epes Sargent. John Shorey, Boston; J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia ; W. T. Pooley & Co., 
New York. 1866. 

Pronouncinc Sretuinc Book, for beginners and ad- 
vanced classes. Containing a new and improved sys- 
tem of notation. 12mo. 168 pages. Same author and 
publishers. 

SranpAnpD First READER; Part Two, with Spelling and 
Defining Lessons. 18mo. 120 pages. Same author and 
publishers. 

STANDARD Second Reaprr—Part Two, with 20 original 
designs by Billings. 18mo. 216 pages. Same author 
and publishers. 

STANDARD Tuimp ReEaApER—Part Two, with spelling and 
defining lessons and numerous illustrations. 12mo. 216 
pages. Same author and publishers. 

STANDARD INTERMEDIATE READER; with spelling and 
defining lessons, and explanatory index, &c. 12mo. 264 
pages. Same author and publishers. 

STANDARD FourtH Reaper—Part Two, with spelling and 
defining lessons, excercises in declamation, &e. 12mo. 
336 pages. Same author and publishers. 

STANDARD Firtn REaADER—Part Two, with a new treatise 
on elocution, and an explanatory index, containing bio- 
Mpg notices of authors, &c. 12mo. 528 pages. 

ame author and publishers, 
Several years ago we noticed some of the works for the 


schools, prepared by Mr. Sargent, and then foretold for 
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them the success which the completed and revised series 
is now certain of retaining. There is a freshness and 
adaptedness to the wants of the youthful mind about the 
works of this author which will keep them in every school 
to which they may be introduced. We bespeak for them 
the careful scrutiny of the practical teacher, assured that 
in their variety of matter and selections, in their progres- 
sive arrangement and general fitness for the development 
of thought and of expressiveness in reading,—he will find 
them to be very superior. In mechanical execution and 
material, the present publishers have done their duty to 
the author and the schools. In this respect the series is 
very attractive. 

Ture Prixncrpies of LATIN GRAMMAR; comprising the 
substance of the most approved Grammars extant ; with 
an Appendix and complete Index. For the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Peter Bullions, D. D., author 
of English, and Latin and Greek Grammars, &c. Re- 
vised by Charles D. Morris, late Rector of Trinity 
School N. Y.,&c., &c. 12mo. 390 pages. Sheldon & Co, 
New York. 1866. 

This is a new edition of the Latin Grammars of the late 
Dr. Bullions, very much improved :—The matter is better 
arranged; the parts to be committed to memory verbatim 
are all indicated by the kind of type used ; the stems or 
roots ofthe words are presented in a similar way, through- 
out all the Declensions and Conjugations; the difficult 
third Declension of nouns is most simplified and its gender 
better indicated than we have seen; a chapter on the 
derivation and formation of words has been added; and 
the portions treating of Syntax and Prosody have been 
much improved. To the numerous teachers in the habit 
of using Bullions’ Grammar, this edition will be very 
welcome. Our examination of it has led to the conclu- 
sion that a new and independent Latin Grammar, by the 
revisor of this, would be well worth haying. 

History OF THE UNITED STATES, from 1492 to 1866 ; For 
the use of schools. By Joseph C. Martindale, M. D., 
Principal of Forest Grammar School, Philad’a. 16mo. 
170 pages. 

We had occasion a short time since to notice this com- 
pend very favorably. We call attention to it at this time, to 
note, that it has passed inte the hands of the enterprising 
young house of Eldredge & Bro., 17 and 19 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, by Whom its appearance has been 
greatly improved. In its present form, it leaves little to 
be desired as a “History of the United States’ for our 
schools. 

Tut NorMAL; Devoted to Popular Education, and de- 
signed for the Improvement of Teachers of Common 
Schools. 

The first number of this Journal is upon our table. 


Three numbers are to be issued each year by the Edin- 
boro’? Normal School, under the editorial management 
of Prof. J. A. Cooper. It contains a number of prac- 
tical articles for the growing teacher, besides giving a 
list of officers and students, and the full course of study 
pursued in the institution. We are glad to see our co- 
laborer in the field. ‘*There’s room enough for all.’ 
Subscription price, 75 cents perannum. Address Prof. J. 
A. Cooper, Edinboro, Erie county, Pa. 

ERASABLE Luar TaBLeT; This new invention is admira- 
bly adapted to the purposes for which it is designed. It is 
put up in several forms for school or private use, as leaves; 
cards, slates, pocket tablets, etc.,and is greatly in favor 
with those who are familiar with its excellent features. 
We commend it to the notice of our readers. See adver 

isement. 
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Department of Common Srhools. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFICIAL. | HARRISBURG, JULY, 1865, 
To County Superintendents. 

Monthly reports will be required of Superintendents as 
formerly. Blanks for these reports were forwarded to the 
acting Superintendents last winter in sufficient quantities 
to last a year. These should have been given over to the 
newly elected officer where there was a change. If any 
Superintendents have not blanks they will be furnished 
to them upon application to this Department. It is ex- 
pected that these reports will be carefully prepared and 
promptly forwarded, in the tirst week of the next month 
succeeding the one for which the report is made. The 
table in this number of the Journal is the summing up 
of the monthly reports for the school year ending June, 
1866. It should be attentively perused by Superinten- 
dents in order that some of the evident inaccuracies may 
be avoided in a similar report for next year. 

Some Superintendents report more certificates given 
than candidates examined; some neglect to report certain 
items. It is hoped that such errors will not find their 
way into future reports. 

The table presenting the labors of the County Superin- 
tendents for.the last school year, will be found in the 
Journal for this month. It was delayed because several of 
the Superintendents did not send in their reports for May 
intime. As the similar table published in July, 1865, em- 
braces the labor for sixteen months, comparisons between 
that and the one herein published cannot fairly be insti- 
tuted. The present table is suggestive, and Superinten- 
dents and directors should look at the items carefully. 
In this way directors may know what their Superinten- 
dent has done through the year. If his reports are care- 
fully prepared they tell just what he does each month. 

I regret to be obliged to place in the space for one of 
the most important counties in the State: ‘* No Reports 
received during the year.’ The only reason that this was 
done, is, that in no other way could the facts in regard to 
the county be presented. : 

A careful inspection of the table will make it evident 
that the reports from some of the counties were not pre- 
pared with sufficient care, or that the materials for filling 
the blanks were not collected from day to day, but were 
mere matters of estimation. One county reports for one 
month, nine public and three private examinations, and 
only eighteen teachers were examined. Allowing but one 
for each one of the private inspections, it leaves fifteen to 
be inspected at nine public examinations, a case that 
might have occured in one month, but it is not very 
likely to occur, to say the least of it. The facts stated 
in these monthly reports should be matters of record from 
day to day, from which record, at the close of the 
month, the blanks should be filled. These documents 
are expected to present the exact amount of labor done 
tach month, and if they do not, the persons making 
them do themselves and their counties injustice. When 


but half of the labor is presented, officers presenting 
such meager reports have no reason to complain if they 
are blamed by the directors and teachers of their counties. 
Itis known to the department that mostof the Superin- 
tendents do so prepare their reports, that they present the 
the exact facts, and all the facts; but it is feared that some 


make them more from memory than from daily records. 

The column of private examinations shows conclusively 
a want of proper action in the matter of examinations, 
either by the directors, teachers, Superintendent, or all. 
It is a very general rule, that if teachers know they can 
obtain a private examination by a little management and 
teasing, many will thus be examined. It is equally true 
that if they know that private inspections cannot be ob- 
tained unless it be made to appear to the satisfaction of 
the examining oflicer, that attendance upon the public ex- 
amination was impracticable; and that the board of di- 
rectors asking for the inspection, could not obtain a 
teacher who had been legaliy examined; and if also 
teachers understand that these private examinations are 
more rigid, than are in public;—if 
teachers know that all these things will be required of 
them, comparatively few will ask to be examinedin any 


those conducted 


other way than in the presence of the directors and with 
their fellow teachers. If, too, Superintendents would 
conduct 
accordance with the suggestions found on the 159th page 
of the school law, Nos. 300,301, and 302, few strictly 
private examinations would be necessary. 

Attention is directed to the following counties while 
examining this subject. Witli four exceptions these are 
among the smaller counties of the State : Adams, Bradford, 
Cameron, Crawford, Centre, Huntingdon, Lycoming, 
McKean, Monroc, Northampton, Potter, Schuylkill, Sus- 
quehanna, and Wayne. Compare these with some of the 
larger counties in this respect. In but two counties were 
there no private examinations. 
ers to be examined in the presence of the directors requires 
to be more rigidly enforced by Superintendents in many 
of the counties. 

By a comparison of the labor done, as reported, with 
the salaries paid to the Superintendents, the inequality 
and injustice of our present method of fixing the salaries 
will be apparent. It will also appear that those who re- 
ceive the highest salaries did not, in all cases, perform 
the greatest amount of work. 

It is hoped that Superintendents, and especially those 
who were elected in May last, will syidy this table care- 
fully, in order that they may be able to prepare their 
monthly reports in such a way that,in some respects at 
least, a more favorable report may be presented next year. 


’ 


the inspection in their respective counties in 


The law requiring teach- 


School Warrants Issued in July, 1866. 








Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Berwick Boro, D.E. Hollinger, $ 44 69 
“ Cumberland, L. A. Bushman, 142 68 
‘“ Franklin, Jacob Mark, 246 00 
sé Hamilton, Michael Delline, 133 25 
“6 Huntingdon, Jas. J. Medcalf, 218 12 
6s Mt. Pleasant, Peter G Smith, 183 27 
sé Straban, Daniel Thomas, 173 02 
“ Tyrone, Jacob Bowers, 101 27 
ses Gettysburg, E. G. Fahnestock, 310 37 
Allegheny, Hampton, Henry McCully, 79 95 
“6 Moon, Wm. R. Moon, 117 20 
“6 Plum, Archey Coun, 143 09 
“ Pittsburg &., Thos. Carson, 207 46 
" Penn, H. M.D. Morron, I74 66 
> McKeesport, James F. Ryan, 190 65 
“iy W. Elizabeth, Thomas Bickerton, 40 18 
& Sewickley Bo., Samuel Gaston, 80 36 
7 Snowden, H. H. Murray, 101 68 
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Districts. Treasurers. 
Temperanceville,Geo. K. Gamble, 
Versailles, Samuel Kelley, 236 
Allegheny, J. Klingensmith, 209 
Apollo, Christian Kepple, 60 
Burrel, Sam’l Woodward, 70 
Buffalo South, John Brown, 140 
Hovey Ind., James A. Parker, 10 
Leechburg, John Taylor, 41 
Madison, G-W. Truitt, 127 
Perry, Andrew Grinder, 106 
Kittaning twp., Sam’l Heilman, 108 
Beaver Boro, John Barclay, 89 
New Brighton, Capt. G. 8. Barker, 254 
Bridgwater, Thomas Allison, 100 
Chippewa, Wm. Anderson, 77 
Darlington twp.,Sam’l C. Duff, 
Industry, John Wilson, 
Independente, Jas. H. McCoy, 78 
New Sewickley, Daniel Brenner, 174 
Marion, Jacob Pflag, 40 
Moon, Daniel Figley, 78 
Neels Ind., J. S. Neel, 9 
Ohio, Enoch Richardson, 102 
Patterson, Jesse Williams, 114 
Phillipsburg, Capt. J.M. Shrodes, 44 
Raccoon, Wm. Ewing, 95 
Bloody Run, 
Cumberland V,, Thomas Fisher, 125 
St. Clair, Jacob Waltey, 205 
E. Providence, Geo. Megran, 88 
Shellsburg, Wm. J. Rosh, 39 
Union, Peter Irnler, 160 
Amity, Jonas Rhoads, 
BeFfnville, 
Caernarven, 
Douglass, 
Earl, 
Greenwich, 
Hamburg, 
Heidieburg U., 
ee | 


Levl Mast, 93 
J. N. Manger, 104 
D. Sassaman, 
William Roth, 
John F. Luburg, 


180 
123 


Joshua 8. Bickel, 85 
Reuben Sheffert, 
Henry Wamsher, 181 
M. Mengels, 2240 
Richmond, A.Weidenhammer, 197 
Rockland, Joel Barto, 
Ruscombmanor, Charles Levan, 
Spring, Chas. H. Hugett, 
Washington, Jacob Melchoir, 
Allegheny, John Il. Stifler, 145 
Antis, B. F. Bell, 149 
Catharine, William If. Ake, 67 
Frankstown, Michael Geesey, 124 
Ifollidaysburg, James D. Rea, 264 
Tyrone, 
Albany, 
Armenia, 
Athens Boro, 
Burlington twp, Jeremiah Travis, jr., 92 
Canton Boro, C.A. Krise, 48 
twp., C. 8. Sellard, 143 
Columbia, Thomas M. Card, 131 
Granville, Charles Lamont, 98 
Herrick, Ezekil Carr, 99 
LeRaysville bo., J. F. Bosworth, 29 
Orwell Ind., Charles Ellsworth, 23 
o” trp, Sabin Allen, 113 
Overton, 
Pike, 
Ridgebury, 
Rome twp., 


Perry, 
Union, 
Reading, 


118 
218 
131 


J.N.Chapman,  Il11 
J. Y. Dumond, 34 


H. D. Gage, 

Cc. P. Hall, 

Wm. Forbes, 
South Creek, Cyrus Berk, 
Springfield, 8. D. Harkness, 
Standing Stone, Achatius Stevens, 
Towanda Boro, W. J. Davis, 

« twp., John M. Fox, 
Wills, Il. Sweazy, 
Tuscurora, David Edinger, 
Troy twp., Reuben Stiles, 
Troy Boro, Charles C. Paine, 
Ulster, 8. C. Hovey, 
Wysox, L. Trumbull, 
Warren, A. J. Whitaker, 


166 
138 
102 


Amounts. 


180 40 


57 
51 
27 
00 
63 
25 
00 
92 
19 
24 
38 
20 
04 
08 


2 52 


00 
31 
25 
59 
72 


Capt. A.Weaverling, 46 7 


148 ¢ 
Paul Warvick, 45 ¢ 


103 ; 


Daniel Moyer, 87 7 


144 : 


141 8 


D. P. Tussey, 88 ¢ 


S. N. Blood, 66 8! 


James Sheely, 32 


Counties. 
Bradford, 
Bucks, 


Butler, 
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Treasurers, 
Hiram Buck, 128 
Jesse Ruth, 288 
John Koplin, 99 
George Comfort, 185 
H. Frankenfield, 141 
Samuel W. Myers, 271 
A. B. Smith, 306 
Samuel Solliday, 113 
Thomas Jamrey, 76 
M. Zeigenfuss, 
John Mehay, 90 
C. McManany, 176 
M. Lehmeyor, 25 
Ephraim Custer, 79 
Richard J. Tibbatt, 93 
David Sidy, 65 
Summerhill, M. Branniff, 56 
Richland, Henry Topper, 
Summitville bo, John Quagle, 
Susquehanna, Peter Garman. 
Washington, Richard Dettling, 
Yoder, J. D. Strayer, 

Mauch Chunk, A. Schneider, 

Packer, E. Balliet, 

L. Zowamensing.J. A. Zeigenfuss, 
Emporium, Samuel Storrs, 

Grove, C. G. Wykoff, 

Portage, E. C. Dary, 

Ferguson, Jacob Neidigh, 

Half Moon, Jacob B. Way, 

Taylor, Philip Hoover, 

Miles, Il. W. Kramer, 
Walker, John 8. Swartz, 
Benner, J. M. Wilson, 
Bellefonte bo., John Hoffer, 

Haines, Thomas Yorick, 
Potter, David B. Geiss, 
Bradford west, B.C. Baldwin, 

E. Goshen, Geo. 8. Garrett, 

KE. Bradford, J. Hannum, 

BE. Nottingham, John Wiley, 

E. Whiteland, Francis §. Fiss, 

Fast Calh, John Hoopes, 78 
Elk, John Kerr, 95 
Franklin, 
Goshen West, 
Honey Brook, 
Independent I, 
Londonderry, 
New London, 
Pikeland East, 
Oxford Boro, 
Penn, 

Kennet Square, 
Kennet, 
Thornbury, 
Union, 

U. Uwehlan, 
West Chester. 
Westtown, 
West Caln, 
Williston, 

Elk, 

Licking, 
Limestone, 
Madison, 
Paint, 
Rimersburg, 
Salem, 

Toby, 

Beech Creek, 
Crawford, 
Green, 

Lamar, 

Porter, 
Catawissa, 
Centre, 

Brier Creek, 
Madison, 
Montour, 


Districts. 
Wyalusing, 
Buckingham, 
Durham, 
Falls, 
Haycock, 
Hilltown, 
Milford, 

New Hope, 
Newtown, 
Richland, 
Penn, 
Allegheny, 
Carrolltown, 
Conemaugh tp., 
Ebensburg, 
Jackson, 


John Z. Plank, 75 
William Morton, 184 
William M. Palmer, 18 
William Harris, 
Jas. Wrichener, 
John Reese, 

Wm. M. Smith, 
T. M. Charlton, 
Levi Preston, 
Wm. H. Walker, 
Harlan Clayton, 
Elwood Smedly, 
C. C. Moore, 

C. Fairlamb, 
George Fancett, 

J. Henry Shrock, 
William Cox, 
Samuel McLain, 
James Colwell, 
Henry Cyphert, 
Hinton Bennett, 
Philip Elslayer, 
David Crick, 
Daniel Conrod, 

B. M. Rankin, 
Lemuel S. Fearon, 
Christian Weidler, 
Peter R. Miller, 
John C. Sigmond, 
Wm. A. White, 
Clinton E. Ellis, 
John Hill, 
Jeremiah Jacoby, 
James Kisner, 
Joseph Mauser, 
Mt. Pleasant, D. 8. Vanderslice, 
Pine, V. Winterstein, 
Roaring Creek, John D. Houck, 
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Districts. 


Beaver, 


Brittain Run L., 


Cambridge, 
Centreville, 
Conneautville, 
Coneaut, 


Cassewago Ind., Perry D. Stebbens, 


Cassewago, 
Edson Ind., 
Evansburg, 
Greenwood, 
Fallowfield E., 
Hurlstown, 
Vernon No.12I, 
Rome, 
Richmond, 
Rockdale, 
Saegertown, 
Shenango 8S. 

4s W., 
Spartansburg, 
Steuben, 
Summit, 


Whites Ind., 
Woodcock, 
Venango twp, 
Carlisle, 
Dickinson, 
Silver Springs, 


School Warrants. 


Shippensb’g,twp.George Flenning, 


Conewago, 
Derry, 

Gratz, 
Harrisburg, 
Hanover &., 
Jefferson, 

L. Swatara, 
Lykens, 
Middletown, 
Millersburg, 
Paxton Lower, 
Rush, 
Susquehanna, 
Washington, 
Aston, 
Birmingham, 
Chester twp., 
Darby twp., 
Darby Upper, 
Edgemont, 

L. Chichester, 
Marple, 
Newtown, 
Providence U., 
Radnor, 
Springfield, 
Jodmorden, 


‘ox, 
Benezette, 
Benzniger, 
Albion Boro, 
Amity, 
Concord, 

Etk C & Frank’n 
Fairview, 
Frauklin Boro, 
Greene, 
Greenfield, 
Harbor Creek, 
Le Boeuff, 
Mill Creek, 
Middleboro, 
Venango, 
Wayne, 
Bridgeport, 
Dunbar, 
Fayette City, 
Luzerne, 
North Union, 


Treasurers. Amounts. 
J. W. Hall, 127 10 
Charles Rorabeck, 18 04 
John Shearer, 118 08 
Lorin Wood, 27 47 
E. B. Van Tassel, 134 07 
Julius Penfield, 181 22 

19 68 
John Donahan, 163 59 
Wm. C. Kerr, 11 48 
R. A. Stratton, 36 08 
Hiram Power, 174 25 
A. Frame, 127 10 
B. Ewing, 29 11 
Gabriel Brown, 10 25 
Patrick Magee, 148 42 
James Gray, 168 92 
J. V. Decker, 152 52 
J. Saeger, 40 18 
J. D. Gamble, 153 75 
W. II. Snyder, 45 10 
A. W. White, 33 62 
J. W. Turner, 129 56 
Joel C. Close, 125 46 
J.R. Luse, 110 29 
James B. Lewis, 182 45 
Lorenzo Washburn, 10 25 
Daniel Weekle, 186 96 
Jobn F. Sketton, 8118 
Jason W. Eby, 570 72 
John Morrison, 180 40 
Michael Kost, 280 44 

41 00 
John B. Stark, 77 08 
John Fahrman, 266 50 
H. Katterman, 29 00 
Ambrose Taylor, 1294 78 
A. Mader, 117 26 
John Hoffman, 65 19 
John K. Booser, 111 00 
Solomen Hess, 114 80 
M. B. Rambler, 266 91 
George Slate, 124 23 
J.J. Millersen, 155 39 
J. Neidlinger, 9 02 
Amos Fisler, 150 06 
Henry Martin, 112 34 
E. Harnum, 121 77 
J. B. Keyburn, 63 96 
John W. Lewis, 160 72 
M. F. Longstreth, 63 98 
John Sellers, 208 28 
Robert I. Davis, 70 93 
Daniel C. Green, §0 36 
Wm. Bartram, 72 16 
A. L. Williamson, 63 65 
Joseph N. Dunn, 73 80 
Benj. Brooke, 113 57 
James H. Ogden, 80 36 
8. Bancroft, 32 39 
Charles Webb, 47 56 
A. J. Wileox, 33 62 
Hezekiah Horton, 159 08 
Ralph Johnson, 45 92 
John H. Wagner, 131 61 
C. W. Cross, 44 69 
Nelson Chaffee, 70 52 
R. McCray, 2nd, 126 28 
W. A. Crane, 19 27 
Rudolph Petit, 202 95 
H. W. Jenniss, 78 31 
Cyrel Drown, 114 80 
H. If. Lewis, $2 82 
Jacob Flury, 208 10 
P. P. Wait, 168 92 
Clark A. Metcalf, 515 37 
D.C. T. Stafford, 15 58 
Wm. H. Black, 189 8&3 
J. V. Marther, 126 28 
Benj. Leonard, 138 17 
James Wiley, 199 67 
William Froth, 87 74 
Lewis Knight, 190 24 
J. D. Springer, 164 61 


Counties. 
Fayette, 


“ 
of 
Forest, 


Fulton, 
“e 


“ 
Franklin, 
ee 
“e 
“ 
Greene, 


“ss 


“ce 
Huntingdon, 

e 

“ef 


ce 


Indiana, 
se 


“ 
“ 
““ 
“e 
ce 
“ 
“e 
“és 
“ 
“é 


“ce 


Jefferson, 
se 


Lancaster, 
ce 


Lawrence, 
oe 


Lebanon, 
“se 


Lehigh, 
“ 


“ 
cs 
sé 


Districts. 
Union Boro, 
Washington, 
Wharton, 
Tyrone, 
Jenks, 

Ayr, 

Willes, 
Thompson, 
Peters, 
Quincy, 
Warren, 
Waynesboro, 
Cumberland, 
Gilmore, 
Jefferson, 
Morris, 

Mt. Morris, In., 
Richhill, 
Washington, 
Whiteley, 
Barre, 
Cromwell, 
Coalmont, 
Clay, 
Henderson, 
Hopewell, 
Jacksor, 
Juniata, 
Morris, 
Shirley twp., 
Shirleysburg, 
Springfield, 
Union, 
Armstrong, 
Armagh Boro, 
Burrell, - 
Cherry Hill, 
Greene, 
Indiana Boro, 
Mahoning S., 
Rayne, 
Saltsburg, 

W. Lebanon L., 
W. Mahoning, 
W. Wheatfield, 
White, 
Beaver, 

Bill, 

Corsica, 
Gaskill, 
Heath, 
McCalmont, 
Pine Creek, 
Knox, 

Young, 
Winsboro, 
Delaware, 
Fermanagh, 
Lack, 

Monroe, 
Tuscarora, 
Clay, 

Earl, 
Marietta Boro, 
Beaver North, 
Hickory, 
Pollock, 

Plain Grove, 
Scott, 
Slippery Rock, 
Taylor, 
Wayne, 
Washington, 
Wilmington, 
Armville N., 
N Lebanon b., 
Catasaugua, 
Lowhill, 
Salisbury, 
Washington, 
White Hall S., 


Treasurers 

A: Hadden, 
John Coldren, 
Sebastian Rush, 
Solomon Keester, 
John McCormick, 
W.S. Nelson, 
N.S. Horton, 
John Litten, 
James D. Scott, 
Wm. Shafer, 
Jos. Phenicie, 
D. B. Russell, 
John Hewitt, 

8S. Lemmon, 

W. P. Leba Scott, 
Wm. Clutter, 
John Lenley, 
Elias Headley, 
J. W. Taylor, 
E!i Rose 

A. B. Miller, 
James Harper, 
Chas. G. Bradley, 
T. H. Adams, 
George Miller, 
DavidFouse, 

M. Miller, 

Wn. E. Corbin, 
R. A. Dorsey, 
Isaac Smith, 
Wm. A. Fraker, 
N. R. Covert, 
Levi Smith, 
James Kerr, 

A. L. Watterson, 
Paul Graff, 
George Deale, 
John A. Learn, 
William Earl, 
Abraham §nik, 
Wm. Wolf, 
James Aleorn, 
Geo. W. Collins, 
D. D. Barrett, 
Isreal Doty, 

R. W. Allison, 
Henry Hetrick, 
A. B. Hoch, 
James Kerr, 
Elias Bowers, 

H. L. Dunmire, 
Daniel North, 
John C. Long, 
Sam’! A. Hunter, 
Theodore Morris, 
David Reynolds, 
J. N. Vanormer, 
Wm. Christy. 
Henry Titzel, 
Wm. McConnell, 
Sam’! R. Zeigler, 
Edwin 8. Fetter, 
Geo. W. Smith, 


<. A. Shaffner, 


Alexander Qua, 

J. E. Huater, 
Wm. B. Sutton, 
David McCune, 
Andrew Nelson, 
Abrm. Lechler, 
John Balmon, 
William Work, 
Wm. Getty, 
Thos. Ashmore, 
Geo. Imboden, 
Charles H. Meily, 
R. C. Hammersly, 
Reuben Sheirer, 
Gabriel Klein, 
Alexander Peter, 
Josiah Strauss, 


120 


34 


239 
109 
227 
168 
500 


Amounts. 


AA 


99 
47 
83 
85 
90 
52 
08 
67 
80 
16 


90 


06 
96 
51 
20 


[Want of room makes it necessary to throw the remainder 


of the July warrants over to our next issue.—Ep.} 
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COUNTIES, 


Adams,.... 


Allegheny, .| 
Armstrong,.! 


Beaver, .... 
Bedford, ... 
Berks, ..... 
Blair,.... 


Bradford,... | 


Bucks,..... 


Butler,..... 
Cambria,. .. | 


Cameron, .. 
Carbon,.... 
Centre, .... 


Chester,.... | 


Clarion,.... 


Clearfield... 


Clinton,.... 
Columbia,.. 


Crawford,.. | 


Cumberland 
Dauphin,... 
Delaware, . 
Elk,.. 







Fulton, .. 
Greene, .... 


Huntingdon | 


Indiana,.... 


Jefferson ,.. | 


Juniata,.... 
Lancaster, .. 
Lawrence,.. 
Lebanon, +e 
Lehigh,.... 
Luzerne,... 
Lycoming,.. 


McKean,...' 


Mifflin, .... 
Monroe,..... 
Montgom’y. 
Montour,... 
*Northam’n 
Northumb’d 
*Perry,. 
ae 
Potter,..... 
Schuylkill,.. 
Snyder,....) 
Somerset... 
Sullivan,... 
Susqueh’na, ! 
Tioga,........ 
Union,..... 
Venango,... 
Warren,.... 
Washington | 
Wayne, ....! 
Westmore’d 
tWyoming, 
WOU s sccxcccan 


ToTaLs, /1619 


Statistics from County Superintendents’ Monthl 


June, 1866. 
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* No Reports for March, April, or May. 
| Reports for six months during the year. 
} Superintendent reported distance walked for one month only; saying for the others, he did not know. 
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527 | 1-30 

226 | 1-17 
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315 | 1-20 

206 | 2-20] 

196 | 1-17 

190 | 1-50) 

30 | 2-00! 

219 | 1-30! 

316 | 1-50 

334 | 1-09 

173 | 2-00 

126 | 2-00) 

129 | 2-35 
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211 | 1-05 
101 | 2-25 
206 | 1-35 
156. | 1-16 
155 | 1-05 
139 | 1-40 
206 | 2-50 
449 | 1-20 
164 | 1-40 
251 | 1-56 
236 | 1-20 
859 | 1-27 
238 | 2-00 
107 1-50; 
306 | 1-16) 
241 | 1-51 
168 | 1-50 
283 | 1-05 
3870 | 3-49 
205 | 2-27] 
271 | 1-40 
176 | 1-30) 
35 2-00; 
155 | 1-10 
522 | 1-25] 
186 1-15) 
229 | 1-10) 
112 -20 
116 | 1-30! 
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187 1-47 | 
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Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
FICIAL. ] LANCASTER, Aug., 1866. 
NUMBER OF ORPHANS ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
vent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
, attendance, to Aug. 1st, 1866. 

















: Orv. AD. 
orth Sewickley School, Beaver County, 127 104 
Phillipsburg, te se 6e 101 86 
uakertown, 14 Bucks se 156 124 
Prangeville + Columbia o 195 = 134 
‘hite Hall es Cumberland ‘ 38 40 
assville :y Huntingdon ‘ 128148 
:Allisterville “" Juniata 2e 158 
Puradis: “ Lancaster “ 151 123 
Yount Joy ea = 153 123 
arford - Susquehanna “ 107 107 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 1390 §=1142 
ittshurg & Allegheny O.A., Allegheny Co. 94 75 
‘ittsburg & All. Children’s Home, a 34 6 
ilegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, = 34 32 
ie Episcopal Church Home, sy 29 24 
Wlienople Farm School, Butler “ 3 3 
Jacksonville ms Centre 53 40 
Snans Orphan Home, Dauphin ‘* 22 24 
ancaster Childrens’ Home, Lancaster ‘* 120 vi 
. St. James Orphan Asylum * 11 11 
Vilkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne ‘‘ 93 59 
oysville School, Perry «163 149 
jorthern Home, Philadel’a** 235 171 
jridesburg Orphan School, $6 72 56 
yrmantown “ - 52 50 
t, Vineent’s O. Asylum, - 14 12 
'. Vincent’s Home, ” 7 4 
. John’s Orphan Asylum, = 38 27 
v. Joseph’s Orphan Home, - 16 15 
piscopal Church Home, sa 16 9 
incoln Institution, " 35 46 
‘ork Orphan Home, York Co., 45 25 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 1186 914 
Total of all ages, - 2576 2056 





It is expected that at least two new schools of the higher 


Fide will be opened in the western part of the State dur- 


s¢ the month of September, and probably one in the 
iddle North. 


ransfers from the Lower to the Higher 
Schools. 
Mr. Row, the general Examiner of the Schools, has been 
r several weeks engaged in examining the pupils in all the 
wer schools and institutions, to ascertain the number of 
hose who, by age and acquirements, are suitable for trans- 
to the higher schools. This change will be made im- 
ediately after the termination of the vacation in the 
ter,—that is to say, in the early part of September. By 
he first of October it is expected that the ten schools of the 
igher grade now in operation, will each have its full com- 
ement of one hundred and fifty pupils; and that as soon, 
ereafter, as it can be effected, the full system of training, 
th intellectual and industrial, originally designed for 
ese institutions, will be put into operation. 
In making these transfers pupils will be sent, whenever 
ucticable, to the schools nearest the residence of their 
others, and in which they have brothers or sisters already 
imitted. 


Care of Winter Ciothing. 

It is expected that during or immediately after the vaca- 
tion in the more advanced schools, the old winter garments 
of the pupils, of both sexes, will all be examined, mended, 
washed and put in the best possible order for next fall and 
winter. Other and better suits will, of course, be provided 
in due time; but these must also be used, for out-door and 
rough work, till quite worn out. Thus they can be made 
to save better clothes and lessen the expenses of the schools. 

At his next round of visits, the Inspector will pay atten- 
tion to this point and see that this order has been complied 
with. He will then, also, inspect the whole wardrobe of 
each pupil and make report of the kind and number of gar- 
ments on hand and of those that may be needed for the 
coming winter. 


Visits of Mothers to the Schools. 


Inconvenience to Mothers desirous of visiting their child. 
ren and annoyance to the Principals and authorities of the 
schools have been experienced, and form the subjects of 
frequent complaints to the State Superintendent. Some 
general rule on the point is indispensible. 

On the one hand, the right of the parent to visit her 
child reasonably often, and to remain a suflicient time to 
ascertain its condition and*gratify her maternal feelings, is 
not to be denied. On the other, the disturbing effects of 
frequent visits and the presence vf many mothers at the 
same time, which would be the effect of the prolonged stay 
of each, need nut be specified; to say nothing of the incon- 
venience and expense thus incurred by the Principal. 

A just medium is desirable which shall secure to mothers 
the proper indulgence of their parental feelings and exercise 
of their parental rights, and at the same time protect the 
studies and pursuits of the pupils from unnecessary inter- 
ruption, and the Principals from undue burthens. 

It is therefore recommended that, during the existing 
vacation, there shall be prepared in each of the schools an 
apartment, to be known as the ‘‘the Mothers’ Room,”’ 
containing at least two beds, with the other proper furni- 
ture, for the use of mothers while visiting their children. 
It is believed to be better to make this provision for lodg- 
ing the mothers in the schools, than to send them toa 
hotel; not only because some of the schools are distant 
from hotels, but because this arrangement will enable each 
parent to see more of the child and of the school during 
her visit. 

Accordingly, the following rules arc to be adopted in 
regard to these visits :— 

1. That each mother shall be allowed to visit her child 
once in each quarter of a year, at such time as may best 
suit her own convenience; except in case of severe sickness 
of the child, when the privilege shall be exercised without 
limit as to number of times or duration of the visit. 

2. That the visit shall only continue twenty-four hours, 
or till the departure of the pubiic conveyance on the 
next day after its commencement; except that it may be 
further extended with the consent of the Principal of the 


school. 

3. That no charge shall be made for the boarding and 
lodging of the mothers while visiting their children at the 
schools, and that they shall eat at the same table with the 


pupils. 
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8S 58 
150 | 616 
88 | 134 4 
: 78 | 106 9- 217 
441 81! 136] 27 6 | 2] 218 
teport§ reccived during the year.... coccee 2 00008 ssecceene s 
24 16 88 80 39 y 260 
Bradford,...| 47 8| 114] 475} 199 | 315 | 
1} 186] 166 | 111 - 206 
Butler, 28; 18| 56] 194] 61 2: 196 
Cambria,...| 2S| 17] 48] 145] 46 190 
Cameron, . . | 26 3 23 | 30 
Carbon,.... |} 14 35 25 219 
Centre,....| 2 44 | 100| 124 
Chester,....| 5 28| 86] 441 
Clarion,.... 2° 15 44 | 127 
Clearfield,..} 23 | 50 | 116 
Clinton b i 38 38 
Columbia,.. | : 43 91 | 105 
Crawford,.. | { 25 | 333 | 
Cumberland! 2 102 7s 62 5 | 3; 2] 259/13 } 2253 
Dauphin,...| 36 7) 149) Tt! 51 3 | 31! 2 | 252 | 2- 2165 
Delaware, .} 2: 2| 47 | 149 69 | : | ¢ 3 | 2321 
kag Fa: 5} | 3! . 52 | 5 | 42! 657 
ee f} 82) 309] 120 y | 15: ; | 1335 
Fayette,....4 3 lit} 106] 63 247 1 161 | 5} 5 | 1338 
Forest,..... | 2 | 13 1 } é 5O | 670 
Franklin, .. Bi 1 3/110} 70) 925 1266 
Fulton, ....| ii : 15 | 12 1085 
Greene, ....| Ss 111 3 1250 
Huntingdon, 22 49} 141] 113 | 2142 
Indiana,....| 20; 2 96 | 167 1885 
Jefferson,..| 27) 2! 152 1123 
Juniata,.... } ' 83 1876 
Lancaster,... 57] 2 263 1771 
Lawrence,..; 21} ; 29 1191 
Lebanon,. . f 1190 
Lehigh,.... | ; 8211 
Luzerne,...! 2210 
Lycoming,.. 2 2451 
McKean,...! d ! 7 | 1-50! : 1367 
3 j j 1712 
131 798 
144 | 1414 
132 | 1807 
229 | 1411 
224 | 2815 
165 | 1684 
104 803 
34 | 593 
182 | 1504 | 
23 | 3149 
Snyder,....) 12) j ( 12 98 | 1114 
7Somerset,.. 5) 2 74 125 ; 1202 
Sullivan,... 46 ‘ 5¢ 3 | i+ 147 | 1087 
Susqueh’na,! 28, 3 2 | 233 } f 128 | 915 
35 2) 368 207 | 1815 ; 
16 40 144 899 
Venango,...| 34 1] ¢ 156 179 | 1946 
Warren,....| 29 177 177 | 1696 
Washington! 3 2. 244 162 | 1171 
Wayne,....' 24; %5 183 186 | 2221 293 
Westmore’d}| 25] 15 24 211 124 | 1587 258 
tWyoming,| 29] 11] 19! 101 82 | 1122 39 
York, 49} 7] 536) 171 | 220 | 2700 | 221 
Totals, {1619 |1313 [5617 9244 |4122 11389 | 101572) 10272 


* No Reports for March, April, or May. 
t Reports for six months during the year. 
} Superintendent reported distance walked for one month only; saying for the others, he did not know. 
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Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
OFFICIAL. ] LANCASTER, Aug., 1866. ; 

NUMBER OF ORPHANS ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
in attendance, to Aug. Ist, 1866. 








Orv. AD. 

North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 127 104 
Phillipsburg, : " . 101 86 
Quakertown, “ Bucks “e 15 124 
Orangeville 2 Columbia ee 195 134 
White Hall Cumberland ‘“ 38 40 
Cassville rig Huntingdon “ 128 148 
Me Allisterville Juniata a 234 158 
Paradise ” Lancaster “6 151 123 
Mount Joy o 3 - 153 123 
Harford = Susquehanna “ 107 =: 107 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 1390 §=61142 


Pittsburg & Allegheny O.A., Allegheny Co. 94 75 
Pittsburg & All. Children’s Home, (84 6 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, ts 34 $3 


& 


ee Episcopal Church Home, ne 29 24 
Lelienople Farm School, Butler ‘ 3 3 
Jacksonville - Centre “ 53 40 
Emans Orphan Home, Dauphin ‘* 22 24 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Lancaster ‘* 120 7 


Si St. James Orphan Asylum és 11 11 


Wilkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne *‘ 93 59 
Loysville School, Perry eo 168 149 
Northern Home, Philadel’a‘* 235 171 
Bridesburg Orphan School, s 72 5 

Germantown we <i 52 50 
St. Vineent’s O. Asylum, sas 14 12 
St. Vineent’s Home, oe 7 4 
St. John’s Orphan Asylum, <i) 38 27 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Home, 55 16 15 
Episcopal Church Home, - 16 9 
Lincoln Institution, 3 35 46 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 45 25 


Total of the more juvenile pupils, 1186 914 





Total of all ages, ° 2576 2056 





New Schools of the Higher Grade. 

It is expected that at least two new schools of the higher 
grade will be opened in the western part of the State dur- 
ing the month of September, and probably one in the 
middle North. 


Transfers from the Lower to the Higher 
Schools. 

Mr. Row, the general Examiner of the Schools, has been 
for several weeks engaged in examining the pupils in all the 
lower schools and institutions, to ascertain the number of 
those who, by age and acquirements, are suitable for trans- 
fer to the higher schools. This change will be made im- 
mediately after the termination of the vacation in the 
latter, —that is to say, in the early part of September. By 
the first of October it is expected that the ten schools of the 
higher grade now in operation, will each have its full com- 
plement of one hundreé and fifty pupils; and that as soon, 
thereafter, as it can be effected, the full system of training, 
both intellectual and industrial, originally designed for 
these institutions, will be put into operation. 

In making these transfers pupils will be sent, whenever 
practicable, to the schools nearest the residence of their 
mothers, and in which they have brothers or sisters already 
admitted. 


Care of Winter Ciothing. 

It is expected that during or immediately after the vaca- 
tion in the more advanced schools, the old winter garments 
of the pupils, of both sexes, will all be examined, mended, 
washed and put in the best possible order for next fall and 
winter. Other and better suits will, of course, be provided 
in due time; but these must also be used, for out-door and 
rough work, till quite worn out. Thus they can be made 
to save better clothes and lessen the expenses of the schools. 

At his next round of visits, the Inspector will pay atten- 
tion to this point and see that this order has been complied 
with. He will then, also, inspect the whole wardrobe of 
each pupil and make report of the kind and number of gar- 
ments on hand and of those that may be needed for the 
coming winter. 


Visits of Mothers to the Schools. 


Inconvenience to Mothers desirous of visiting their child. 
ren and annoyance to the Principals and authorities of the 
schools have been experienced, and form the subjects of 
frequent complaints to the State Superintendent. Some 
general rule on the point is indispensible. 

On the one hand, the right of the parent to visit her 
child reasonably often, and to remain a sufficient time to 
ascertain its condition andTgratify her maternal feelings, is 
not to be denied. On the other, the disturbing effects of 
frequent visits and the presence of many mothers at the 
same time, which would be the effect of the prolonged stay 
of each, need not be specified ; to say nothing of the incon- 
venience and expense thus incurred by the Principal. 

A just medium is desirable which shall secure to mothers 
the proper indulgence of their parental feelings and exercise 
of their parental rights, and at the same time protect the 
studies and pursuits of the pupils from unnecessary inter- 
ruption, and the Principals from undue burthens. 

It is therefore recommended that, during the existing 
vacation, there shall be prepared in each of the schools an 
apartment, to be known as the ‘the Mothers’ Room,” 
containing at least two beds, with the other proper furni- 
ture, for the use of mothers while visiting their children. 
It is believed to be better to make this provision for lodg- 
ing the mothers in the schools, than to send them toa 
hotel; not only because some of the schools are distant 
from hotels, but because this arrangement will enable each 
parent to see more of the child and of the school during 
her visit. 

Accordingly, the following rules are to be adopted in 
regard to these visits :— 

1. That each mother shall be allowed to visit her child 
once in each quarter of a year, at such time as may best 
suit her own convenience; except in case of severe sickness 
of the child, when the privilege shall be exercised without 
limit as to number of times or duration of the visit. 

2. That the visit shall only continue twenty-four hours, 
or till the departure of the public conveyance on the 
next day after its commencement; except that it may be 
— extended with the consent of the Principal of the 

ol. 
er: That no charge shall be made for the boarding and 
lodging of the mothers while visiting their children at the 
schools, and that they shall eat at the same table with the 


pupils. 
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The Visit to Philadelphia. 


It was our intention, in this number, to give a detailed 
account of the visit of the pupils and their teachers of all 
the schools for Soldiers’ Orphans of the more advanced 
class, to Independence Square, on the 4th of July. The 
oceasion, as is well known, was that of the return of the 
Battle Flags of our Pennsylvania Regiments to the State, 
on the conclusion of the war of the rebellion. No more 
appropriate presence at that event can be imagined 
than their’s; and the kind heart of the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, which originated the plan for their edu- 
cation by the State, at once perceived its iitness, and, 
against considerable opposition,—which rested, however, 
solely on the ground of inconvenience,—had it carried 
into effect. So successful was this most appropriate and 
affecting exhibition of these *¢ Children of the State,” that 
it at once took its place in importance as only second to 
that of those glorious Flags themselves ; but so impos- 
sible is it now felt to do justice to the event itself, that 
the intention has been abandoned of endeavoring to des- 
cribe it fully and in all its details and with all its heart- 
In fact it is felt to be impossible. 

The outside appearance of this noble Pennsylvania 
pageant was at the time well described by the newspa- 
per press of our own stable Philadelphia, which, for once, 
became enthusiastic in its tone. In this way the details 
have become known to all, and thus we are saved the 
task of repetition, for a better account could not be given. 
The interior view,—the full appreciation of this noble 
work, the relation of it to the glorious past, the sacred- 
ness of its present obligations, and its vast promise here- 
after—we shall not attempt. Is not all this written on 
the heart of a grateful Commonwealth ? 

To prepare over eleven hundred children, scattered 
in ten different schools, for an expedition of from 40 to 
400 miles and return; to get ready their clothing and food 
for the way, and to provide for them while in the city; to 
protect them in the midst of a vast crowd, and exhibit 
them in a manner creditable to the State and to their 
gallant sires ; to return them to their schools unharmed 
in body or mind, and ready the next day for the resump- 
tion of their studies and their work,—was an undertaking 
impossible, except by the aid of the greatest intelligence, 
industry, and devotion to their trusts by the Principals of 
the schools and their assistants. And it is due to them 
here to say that not a single mistake was made that in- 
terfered with the success of the undertaking ; that it is 
owing to their obedience to orders and intelligence, under 
the blessing of the Orphan’s God, that not an accident oc- 
curred, not a child was left behind in the city, and thus, 
every school reached its home at the appointed time, with 
full numbers and in unimpaired health. 

The following are the general orders under which the 
visit was made: 


stirring circumstances. 


LANCASTER, June 22, 1866. 

Dear 8m: The following will be the regulations for 
the excursion to Philadelphia, on the 4th of July: 

1. All the pupils of your school, who are in good 
health and are not laboring under any cutaneous dis- 
ease, and who are in uniform, will participate. 

2 From your school only the following adult persons 
will be allowed to accompany the children ; viz: 1 Prin- 
cipal, 1 Matron, 1 Male Assistants to take charge of the 
food, luggage, &c., and three Teachers. 

3. No change of clothing can be allowed except per- 
haps the cloth cloaks of the girls, to be worn in case of 
wet weather. 

4. The food on the way will consist of bread or rusks, 
cheese and cold meat, to be provided at the school in suf- 
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ficient quantity to last till arrival at Philadelphia. A 
sufficient number of drinking cups should be taken 
along—say one for every six pupils. No sweet cakes or 
confectionery is to be allowed under any circumstances. 

5. While in the cars, the teachers and others are to be 
so divided, as to have a constant supervision and care 
over the children, and when in Philadelphia or elsewhere, 
out of the cars, they are to be strictly attentive to their 
wants and conduct. 

6. No badges, flags or other ornaments, except such as 
have been provided by the State Superintendent will be 
brought along or used. A flag for each school will be 
furnished at Philadelphia. 

7. Clothes are to be put in the best possible condition, 
persons to be scrupulously clean, and conduct such as to 
reflect credit on the schools and the State. 

8. Pocket handkerchiefs and collars are to be kept clean 
and neat till the time of the parade, and on that occasion 
shoes and stockings are to be in the neatest condition. 

9. During the excursion, no pupil is to leave the ranks, 
or the place assigned, until permitted by the Principal, 
and each is to return at the time specified. 

10. Each principal will impress it upon his pupils to 
return to his headquarters and Flag, at such hour on the 
morning of the 4th of July as may be announced, with the 
utmost punctuality, and that if not, he will lose his place 
in the procession. 

11. Before leaving home, each Principal will make a list 
of all the pupils brought along, in alphabetical order, 
leaving a blank opposite each name and on the same line, 
for the insertion of the street and number in Philadelphia 
to which each may go, as a guest, so that there may be 
a record of the whereabouts of each pupil. 

12. The whele parade will be in charge of Col. W. L. 
Bear, and under him each Principal is to see these and 
such other regulations as he shall announce, strictly car- 
ried out in his own school, and not to interfere with the 
other schools. Yours truly, 

Tuo. H. BURROWES 
Cou. G. F. MCFARLAND, and others. Sup’t. Sold. Orp. 

These orders were most ably carried out, so far as they 
depended upon him, by Col. Bear, the Inspector of the 
Schools, assisted by Amos Row, Esq.,the Examiner. To 
both and to all the Principals and their Assistants the 
thanks of the Superintendent are publicly presented. 

But to and of the children themselves, what can be 
said ? Not asingle act of improper conduct has been heard 
of; not a word of impatience under rule or in the long 
confinement in the cars, or during the weary marches in the 
inthe city ; not a circumstance in the conduct of the small- 
est boy or girl, has come to the knowledge of the Superin- 
tendent to lower the character of the corps. On the con- 
trary, he has received numerous expressions of admiration 
of their deportment and behaviour, from citizens with 
whom they came into contact and from families by whom 
they were entertained. For this he thanks them in 
the name of the State; and he also desires to express his 
own gratitude for this, the best return they could possibly 
make for the care of those having them in charge. He is 
proud of them. 

It is out of the question to name and appropriately 
acknowledge the acts of all those,on the way to and in 
our great city, who were kind to these children. Thelist 
would be too large for the space at command. But with- 
out depreciating the favors of any, the names of Mayor 
McMichael and Col. Ellmaker may be mentioned, as 
meriting thanks, not only by their own actions but as rep- 
resentatives—the one of the civikand the other of the mfl- 
itary authoritics. To these must be added all the Railroad 
authorities within the State and their obliging officers, 
and also the great Fire Department of the city, which 
most appropriately closed its s@rvices to the sick, mafmed, 
and wounded soldiers during the war, by acting as a guard 
of honor to their children in this its closing scene. 
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The boys of these schools will never forget the kind- 
ness experienced at their most appropriate head-quarters 
in the city—“‘the Soldiers Home,’’ (corner 16th and 
Filbert street) where amidst scarred and battle-worn vet- 
rans, and ministered to by the soldierly activity and effi- 
ciency of Captain Odekirk, the Superintendent, and Mrs. 
Sprigman, the matron, and weleomed and watched over by 
the kind committee,—Mrs. Haddock, Mrs. Hand, Mrs* 
Carrow, Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. Hallowell, Mrs. Blair, Mrs. 
King and|Miss Hardie—they were at home indeed, 

To this committee who relieved him of all care in re- 
gard to the keeping of the boys of the schools while in 
the city, and to Wm. Struthers, Esq., whose intelligent 
advice and active assistance were always ready, the State 
Superintendent is under obligations that will ever be re- 
membered. Nor can the Lincoln Institution be forgotten 
by those of the orphans who became its inmates on the 
occasion. 

For the entertainment of the girls and the kindest at- 
tention to their welfare, their warmest thanks are present- 
ed to the familes that received so many of them, and also 
to the authorities of the Institution for the Blind and of 
the Episcopal Church Home who provided for the rest. 
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In a word, amongst the most pleasurable features of an 
event which can never be effaced from their minds, will be 
the memory of the uniform kindness which these children 
experienced at every stage of their journey and from every 
person met. 

The following is a list of the schools and of the num- 
ber present from each ; 

Schools. Priucipals. Girls. Boys. Teach’s. Ag. 
MeAllister’e, Col.G.F.McFarland, 67 85 7 159 


Paradise, Prof. 8. Preston, 47 63 6 116 
Mount Joy, ‘“ J.R.Carothers, 52 638 5 125 
Cassville “« 6A. LL. Guss, 56 80 6 142 
Quakertown, Rev. L. Cort, 43 85 131 


103 


N.Sewickley, ‘* H. Webber, 46 8653 
lil 


Harford, Prof. Chas. Deans, 387 69 
Orangeville, ‘“ H.D. Walker, 61 74 
Phillipsburg,Rey. W. G. Taylor, 32 52 
White Hall, Prof. D. Denlinger, 14 26 


455 653 49 1157 


Co oe ie Ord OF 
~ 
1% 
© 


It may be added, that the whole cost of this pleasant 
excursion, including every thing that would not otherwise 
have been provided, with $300 paid as fare for one of the 
schools to a Railroad company out of the State, was less 
than $1000. 
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Epochs in the Development of the Public 
School System of Pennsylvania. 


All who have taken a retrospect of the opera- 
tions of the public schools of the State, within the 
the last thirty years, must have been aware that 
the cause of common schools has undergone great 
changes. The opposition that the School Law of 
the State encountered in its incipient stages, was 
uot the least that has befallen it. Many of the 
objections urged by prejudi¢e or ignorance seem 
at this period so futile that it is difficult to realize 
them as matter of history, in the progress of a 
great intellectual and moral reforin! We can now, 
at the distance of thirty years, scarcely believe 
that any School District would urge the plea of 
the injustice of a whole community being taxed for 
the education of their children! with many other 
objections that for a considerable period pre- 
vented a number of districts from accgpting the 
School Law. But its beneficient .:.iuence exer- 
cised on those which received it in good faith, at 
last became so obvious that its claims could no 
longer be resisted. 

In process of time it became evident that a 
general system of supervision was essential to 
give vitality to the public school movements. It 
was found that to have schools under proper regu- 
lations, a more eflicient plan of examining teachers 
was needed, than could be expected, in the main, 


to be performed by School Directors who, by the 
conditions of their service, were without compen- 
sation—and further, being selected from the com- 
munity at large, their literary qualifications were 
incompetent to the task. Persons to form a 
proper estimate of the needed scholastic learning 
in teachers should be chosen from among those 
who had had experience in the profession—and 
who might therefore be qualified to judge, not only 
of the qualifications oftapplicants for schools—but 
to visit teachers in their respective locations— 
give instruction when needed, in regard to the 
best modes of conducttng the schools under their 
charge—and to act as a proper medium of com- 
munication between the School Directors and the 
head of the School Department. 

In entering upon their duties,—the Superin- 
tendents having been chosen in aecordance with 
the supposed capability above indicated,—very 
soon gave an impulse to the operation of the 
School System. A better class of teachers was 
soon employed—for many who had formerly been 
selected, discovering their deficiences, and know- 
ing the ordeal through which they would haye to 
pass, wisely concluded that they had mistaken 
their calling, and left it to be filled by those 
whose attainments would warrant a better per- 
formance. 
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Another observation which the community were 
enabled to make by the intervention of County 
Superintendents was the fact that teachers, to be 
duly authorized to take charge of schools, should 
have been previously instructed, not merely in the 
scholastic branches required to be taught, but in 
the Art of Teaching and Governing their schools. 
In a word, the schools in order to work well, de- 
manded Normal teaching! This idea though it 
had long been familiar to the minds of educators, 
was remarkably developed by the office of Super- 
intendent, and there was a great increase in 
the demand for Normal teaching. At first, a 
number of Normal schools was organized on in- 
dividual responsibility. Afterwards, when the im- 
portance of their connection with the public 
schools became generally appreciated,they became 
State establishments. 

In contemplating the above changes, it will be 
seen how remarkably one improvement has pre- 
pared the way for another—and it is believed the 
public school system of Pennsylvania is now in 
a transition state! But, as there are some other 
developments of interest connected with the 
history of public schools in this State, further 
remarks in relation to them are reserved for a 
future essay. HUMANITAS. 

NEwTown, July 22nd. 


Percentage of Attendance. 

Mr. Eprror : In the May number of your Jour- 
nal, 1 find an article from a correspondent, en- 
titled ‘* Teachers’ Monthly Reports,’’ in which 
the author sets forth some of the errors resulting 
from a failure to understand the instructions given 
in the Report book, for finding the percentage 
of attendance. He then gives his method of ob- 
taining the same, apparently hoping that it may 
be more readily comprehended than the old plan, 
and leaving us to infer, that the result will be the 
same when performed by either method, his being 
shorter and more simple. 

Now, I believe the errors in estimating the per- 
centage of attendance are occasioned more from 
a lack of attention to the subject, than from ignor- 
ance, or any other cause ; and lest any should 
adopt the rules given by your correspondent, and 
use them blindly, without questioning or testing 
their correctness, I have prepared for publication 
a statement exposing their fallacy. Were the in- 
correctness as palpable as the errors in the per- 
centage of the young lady graduate, whose “ total 
term percentage was 290,’ I should have no oc- 
casion to notice it, as it would never have been 
written ; but the rules given in his article have 
an appearance to a casual observer, of being all 
right, when in fact they are all wrong, except the 
first two clauses in the first rule, which are taken 
from the instructions in the Report-book. 
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Let us take the following example: 

In a certain school there are 10 males and 50 
females ; and for one month the attendance of the 
males is 100 per cent., or an average of 10; the 
attendance of the females is 20 per cent., making 


an average of 10 females, and a total average of 


20. Mow, by your correspondent’s rule we have 
100 plus 20 or 120+ 2, equal to 60 per cent ; but 
the whole number of pupils is 60, and the total 
average 20, hence, the actual per centage is 2§ or 
4 of 100 per cent., equal to 335 per cent. instead of 
60 as found by the “rule.” 

Again, another month the pércentage of the 
attendance of the males is 20 per cent. and of the 
females 100 per cent., making an average of 2 
males and 50 females, or a total average of 52. By 
the *‘ rule’? we have 100 plus 20 or 120 +2, equal 
to 60 per cent., as in first month ; but the whole 
number of pupils in attendance is 60, and the 
average 52, hence, the true percentage is §§ or |? 
of 100 per cent. which is 863 per cent., instead of 
60 as the ‘‘ rule” gives it. 

To show the ‘rule’? for finding term percent- 
age to be equally as erroneous as the other, sup- 
pose 10 to be the number of male pupils attending 
school the first month, and 50 the number of males 
attending school the second month, and let the 
percentage be 100 per cent. and 20 per cent. re- 
spectively, then the average will be 10 male pupils 
each month, and the sum of averages 20. Now 
by the *‘ rule’? we have 100 plus 20, equal to 120, 
the sum of the percentage for two months, di- 
vided by two the number of months taught, 
equal to sixty, the term percentage of attendance 
of males to date; but, by the instructions in 
Report-book we have 20 x 100 +60 equal to 33} 
per cent. which is the true term percentage of 
males for the two months. 

As the last clause of this ‘‘ rule’’ is similar to 
the last clause in the first ‘‘rule,”’ it is incorrect 
for the same reasons, and needs no elucidation. 

I admit, I have taken rather an extreme case 
for illustration, but my object has been to show 
clearly the error in calculation by these ‘‘ rules.” 
The monthly percentage will be correct by the 
‘*rules,’? when the number of males and females 
is equal, and also when the percentage of the 
males and females is the same ; and the term per- 
centage will be correct in like manner when the 
number of pupils is the same from month to 
month, and when the monthly percentage is the 
same each month. And in proportion as the roll 
differs from these conditions, so will the result 
vary from accuracy. It is certainly poor policy 
to abandon a plan that is liable to some objections, 
for another that is so grossly incorrect as I have 
shown that of your correspondent to be. 

Mavcu Cuunn, Pa., June 19, 1966. M. J.C. 
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Selections from Exchanges, 


A Piea for the Queen’s English. 

Dean Alford is justly severe on the tendency of 
the lower kind of writers of modern English to 
corrupt the language by a vicious and inflated 
style. The newspapers do not escape their share 
of the castigation. ‘* The writersin our journals 
seem to think that a fact must never be related in 
print in the same terms in which it would be told 
by word of mouth. The greatest offenders on 
this point are the country journals, and, as might 
be expected, just in proportion to their want of 
real ability. Next to them comes the London 
penny press ; indeed it is hardly a whit better ; 
and highest in the scale, but still by no means 
free from this fault, the regular London press— 
its articles being for the most part written by 
men of education and talent in the various politi- 
cal circles. The main offence of the newspapers, 
the head and front of their offending, is, the in- 
sisting on calling common things by uncommon 
names; changing our ordinary short Saxon 
nouns and verbs for long ward derived from 
the Latin. Our journals seem indeed determined 
to banish our common Saxon words altogether. 
You never read in them of a man, ora woman or 
achild. A man isan ‘ individual,’ or a ‘person,’ or 
a * party ;? woman is a ‘female;’ or if unmarried, 
a ‘young person,’ which expression, in the news- 
papers, is always of the feminine gender, a child is 
a ‘juvenile,’ and children en masse are expressed by 
that most odious term, ‘the rising generation.’ 

‘* The newspaper writers never allow us to go 
anywhere, we always proceed. A man going 
home, is set down as ‘ an individual proceeding to 
his residence.’ We never eat, but always partake, 
even though we happen to eat up the whole of 
the thing mentioned. In court, counsel asks a 
witness, ‘Did you have anything to eat there ?’ 
‘Yes.? ‘What was it?’ ‘A bun.’ Now go to 
the report in the paper, and you'll be sure to find 
that witness confessed to have ‘ partuken of a bun” 
as if some one else shared it with him. We 
never hear of a place; it is always a locality. 
Nothing is ever placed, but always located. Most 
of the people of the place would be a terrible vul- 
garism to these gentlemen ; it must be ‘ the ma- 
Then no 
one lives in rooms, but always in ‘ apartments.’ 
‘Good lodgings’? would be far too meager ; so 
we have ‘ eligible apartments.’ No man ever shows 
any feeling, but always ‘evinces it. The ‘ evince,’ 
by the way, is one of the most odious words in all 
this catalogue of vulgarities, for such they really 
are. Everybody ‘evinces’ everything. No one 
asks but ‘ evinces a desire.’ No one is hurt, but 
‘evinces a sense of suffering.’ No one thanks 
another, but ‘ evinces gratitude.” 

‘*T remember, when the French band of the 
‘Guides’ were in this country, to have read in 
The Illustrated News, that as they proceeded, of 
course, along the streets of the metropolis, (we 
never read of London in polite journals), they 
were vehemently (everybody does everything ve- 
Rr cheered by the assembled populace 
(that is the genteel name of the people.) And 


what do you suppose the Frenchmen did in return? 
Of course, something very different from what 
Englishmen would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances. But did they toss up their caps and 
cry, Vive 1, Angle terre? The Illustrated News did 
not condescend to enter into such details ; all it 
told us was, that they ‘evinced a reciprocity P 
Again, we never begin anything in the news- 
papers now, but always commence. I read lately 
in a Taunton paper, that a horse ‘ commenced 
kicking.’ And the printers seemed to think it 
quite wrong to violate this rule. Repeatedly, in 
drawing up handbills for charity sermons, I have 
written, as I always do, ‘ Divine service will 
begin at so and so ;’ but almost always it has been 
altered to ‘ commence ;’ and once I remember the 
bill being sent back after proof, with a ‘ query, 
conmmence 2? written against the word. But even 
commence is not so bad as ‘take the initiative,’ 
which is the newspaper phrase for the other more 
active meaning of the verb to begin. 

‘* Another horrible word, which is fast getting 
into our language through the provincial press, 
is to ‘eventuate.’ If they want to say thata man 
spent his money till he was ruined, they tell us 
that his unprecedented extravagence eventuated in 
the total dispersion of his property. ‘ Avocation? 
is another monster, patronized by these writers. 
Now avocation, which of itself is an innocent 
word enough, means the being called away 
from something. We might say, ‘IIe could not 
do it, having avocations elsewhere.’ But in our 
papers, avocation means a man’s calling in life.’ 

The author concludes his racy criticisms with 
certain admirable directions which the best writers 
would do well to take to heart, and from which 
the worst may derive great benefit, and the public 
thereby gain unspeakable relief. The amount of 
these rules is not to part with your common sense 
when you come to write. Youneed not make an 
idiot of yourself, because you have a pen in your 
hand. Be simple, be honest, be unaffected in 
your speaking and writing. Never use a long 
word where a short one will do. Call things by 
their right names ; never smother your thought 
with a cloud of phrases ; let a spade be a spade, 
not a well-known oblong instrument of manual in- 
dustry ; let home be home, not a residence, a place 
a place, not a locality. Write much as you 
would speak; speak as youthink. With your 
inferiors, speak no coarser than usual; with 
your superiors, no finer. Be what you say, and 
say what you are. Avoid all oddity of expression. 


Children’s Questions. 

Show us the philosopher that a child cannot 
puzzle. We have never seen any such pheno- 
menon. Roll all the wisacres of the world into 
one, and a school boy’s whys and wherefores shall 
confound the combination. If, when the Admir- 
able Crinchton traveled through Europe, affixing 
his challenges to the gates of colleges, the pro- 
fessors had pitted their six-year-olds against the 
prodigy, we warrant they would have propounded 
problems beyond his skill to solve. The truth is, 
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that it is much easier to answer a learned man 
than a child. Your philosophers understand well 
enough, that there are matters concerning which 
all men are equally ignorant and with commenda- 
ble tact and prudence they steer clear of them. 
But children are bold and persistent querists. 
They are not satisfied with evasive replies. They 
cross examine with merciless perseverance, and 
sometimes drive the most profound to the refuge 
of ‘**I don’t know.”’ But even that confession— 
so humiliating to grown-up wisdom—does not 
always silence the youthful searcher after knowl- 
edge. He is apt to think you ought to know, and 
to ask why you don’t know. We really like to set 
a smart child on a pedant. It is astonishing how 
the little interlocutor will worry and badger the 
man of books. But it does him good. It teaches 
him how much he does not know. It is very fool- 
ish for any man to give himself airs on the score 
of acquirements which do not suflice to save him 
from being cornered and convicted of ignorance 
by a mere babe. 


Manner of Sitting. 

This is a subject that should attract more or 
less of our attention. The health of the pupil de- 
pends very much upon his manner of sitting. 
However much fresh air may be passing through 
the school room, during the school session, it will 
very little benefit the pupil, who sits all doubled 
up—as is often the case—with the lower. part of 
the lungs so cramped, that air is comparatively 
inaccessible to them. This is an evil of more 
than ordinary import, for good health is the 
foundation of healthy intellectual growth and the 
nursery of happiness. To obviate this evil it is 
necessary to have good seats in the school room. 
This gives rise to a question, what may be con- 
sidered a good seat ? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends very much upon the age and size of 
the pupil. Seats should be so constructed, that 
the pupil’s feet may rest easy, without leaning 
too far back. Seats should be placed a convenient 
distance only from the desk, so that the pupil 
need not lean forward to study. A mistake is 
sometimes made in making desks of an improper 
height—they should most certainly correspond 
with the seat. We had the privilege of visiting 
an ungraded school sometime ago where the 
benches were about four inches too high for at 
least one-third of the pupils. The backs were 
hewn from some very rough scantling, ranging 
from four to six inches high. The pupils were, 
as a matter of course, very restless, being tired 
and worn out sitting as stillas it is possible for 
little boys and girls to sit under the circumstances, 
unsupported by either back or floor. It is not 
only unnatural for little children to sit thus, but 
it is a punishment of the cruelest nature. Un- 
comfortable seats make school repulsive, rather 
than attractive. Great care should be taken by 
school authorities in providing for comfortable 
seats. Teachers, also, have some responsibility in 
respect to pupils sitting too erect and too stiff; they 
should be allowed to move a little at will. We 
believe considerably in nature having its course 
in the school room as well as elsewhere. 

Nature is free, and since the school room was 
never intended for a prison, we do not believe in 
closing the door upon that which yield in great 
abundance, liberty, prosperity and happiness.— 

Pottsville Standard. 
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A Teacher’s Troubles. 


There is living on Martha’s Vineyard an old 
man who has never been off the island, and the 
extent of his knowledge is bounded by the con- 
fines of his home. He is utterly unable to 
read, and is ignorant to the last degree. An 
excellent story is told of his first and only 
day at school. He was quite a lad when a lady 
came to the district where his father resided, to 
teach school. He was sent,and as the teacher 
was classifying the school, he was called up in 
turn and interrogated as to his former studies. 
Of course he had to say that he had never been 
to school, and knew none of his letters. The 
schoolmistress gave him a seat on one side until 
she had finished the preliminary examination of 
the rest of the scholars. She then called him to 
her and drew on the blackboard the letter A, 
told him what it was, and asked him to remem- 
ber how it looked. He looked at it a moment, 
and then inquired, (he stuttered : ) 

‘* 1{-h-how do you know it’s A?” 

The teacher replied that when she was a little 
girl she had been to school to an old gentleman 
who told her so. 

The boy eyed the A for a moment, and then 
asked, ‘‘ H-h-how did he know ?” 

This was almost a stunner, but the teacher 
suddenly recollected that he had told her when 
a boy he had been to school to a lady who taught 
him that it was A. 

The boy eyed the letter a little longer, when 
he burst out with, ‘‘ H-h-how did he know but 
she I-l-lied ?”” 

The teacher could not get over this obstacle, 
and the poor boy was sent home as incorrigible. 
The Oldest City in the World. 

Damascus is the oldest city inthe world: Tyre 
and Sidon have crumbled on the shore ; Balbec is 
a ruin; Palmyra is buried in the sands of the 
desert ; Nineveh and Babylon have disappeared 
from the Tigris and Euphates. Damascus re- 
mains what it was before the days of Abraham— 
a centre of trade and travel—an island of verdure 
in a desert—‘ a presidential capital,’? with mate- 
rial and sacred associations extended through 
more than thirty centuries. It was ‘near Da- 
mascus”’ that Saul of Tarsus saw the ‘light above 
the brightness of the sun.’’ The street, which 
is called the Strait, in which it was said ‘‘ He 
prayed,”’ still runs through the city. The cara- 
van comes and goes as it did a thousand years ago ; 
there is the shiek, the ass, and the water-wheel : 
the merchants of the Euphrates and of the Medi- 
terranean still occupy these ‘* with the multitude 
of their waters.”” The city which Mohammed 
surveyed from a neighboring height, and was 
afraid to enter ‘‘ because it is given to man to 
have but one paradise, and for his part he was 
resolved not to have it in this world,” is to this 
day what Julian called the ‘eye of the East,’’ as 
it was in the time of Isaiah, ‘the head of Syria.” 
From Damascus came the damson, and the de- 
licious apricot of Portugal called damasco ; dam- 
ask, or beautiful fabric of cotton and silk, with 
vines and flowers raised upon a smooth bright 
ground ; the damask rose, which was introduced 

into England in the time of Henry VII; the 
Damascus blade, so famous the world over for 
its keen edge and wonderful elasticity, the secret 
of whose manufacture was lost when Tamerlane 
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carried off the artists into Persia: and that beau- 
tiful art of inlaying wood and steel with silver 
and gold, a kind of mosaic engraving and sculp- 
ture united—called damaskeening, with which 
boxes, and bureaus, and swords, and guns are 
ornamented. Itisstilla city of flowers and bright 
waters: the stream from Lebanon, the ‘rivers 
of Damascus,”’ the ‘‘ rivers of gold,’’ still murmer 
and sparkle in the wilderness of ‘Syrian gardens.”? 


John Bright on Education. 


John Bright lately delivered an address before 
a Sunday -school conference in Rochdale, in 
which he urged the importance of universal edu- 
cation, citing the example of New England in 
support of his views 
‘* Mr. Ellice, the very eminent member of the 
Hlouse of Commons for Coventry, traveled in 
America, as he had done two or three times 
before, very near the close of his life, some six or 
seven years ago. He visited Canada and the 
United States ; and, in a conversation which I 
had with him after his return, he said that in 
those New England States there was the most 
perfect government in the world, there was the 
most equal condition, and most universal com- 
fort amongst the people; and that the whole 
population, he believed, were more instructed, 
more moral, and more truly happy than any 
other equal population had been in any country 
or in any age of the world. [Cheers.| The whole 
of this is to be traced, not to the soil, not to the 
climate ; but it is to be traced, I believe, to the 
extraordinary care which the population, from 
the days of the Pilgrim Fathers until now, have 
taken with every child, boy and girl, that they 
should be thoroughly instructed, at least in the 
common branches of learning. [Hear, hear. | 
The census shows that, speaking generally, there 
is scarcely to be found one person, one native 
American certainly, and you could not find one 
out of many hundreds in the New England 
States, who cannot read and write. [Hear, hear. | 
Now the influence of those States is enormous. 
Though only small States, containing not more 
than one-tenth of the whole population of the 
American Union, yet the influence of their opin- 
ions is felt to the remotest corners of that vast 
territory. [Ilear, hear.] In New England they 
consider their plan as the only plan. They have 
tried it for two hundred years. Its success is be- 
yond all contest—it is absolutely complete. 
[tear hear.] There is nothing like it that has 
een equally successful in the world. And what 
our Puritan ancestors have done {I know they 
were our ancestors, as well as theirs] in the 
States, if the people of England had the sense to 
comprehend their true interests, they might 
compel to be done in the country in which we 
live. [Loud cheers. |” 


Hugh Miller. 

It was not asa geologist, it was not as a logician, 
it was not as a literary composer, that Hugh 
Miller arrived principally at distinction. The 
deepest vein in his nature was his Christianity, 
and it was as a Christian that his loftiest aspira- 
tion displayed itself. To have told Hugh Miller 
that he had yielded a hair’s breadth of the de- 
fences of Bible Christianity would have been to 
tell him that he had shed extinguishing drops on 
the altar fire which warmed and lit the inmost 
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shrine of his own existence. ‘It is done,’ he 
said, referring to the Testimony of the Rocks, on 
the last day of his life, ‘‘ It is done.” 

He spoke the words not in vain exultation, but 
in the serene and noble satisfaction of one whose 
work was finished, and who saw in that a reward 
greater than any which man could bestow. And 
what was the work which he believed he had 
completed ? He believed that he had exhibited 
more plainly than he had done before, the har- 
mony between the word and works of God ; and 
it is our solemn conviction, that excluding the 
express historical evidence of the New Testament 
facts, no argument for the inspiration of Scripture 
is more express, distinct, or irresistible, than that 
to which the Testimony of the Iocks, to say the 
least, points the way. It is an argument, which 
may be said, with hardly any figure of speech, te 
convert faith into sight. Already it appears to 
us, to be sufficient to convince any reasonable 
man we say not of the existence of a God, but of 
the positiv e, supernatural inspiration of Sc ripture 
and were it perfec tly elaborated, as we believe it 
will be, we maintain, might be fairly pleaded as 
literally and demonstrably equal to the rising of 
one from the dead. 

The Christian apologist is already able by Hugh 
Miller’s theory to propose to the infidel ‘this di- 
lemma: Either a wandering tribe of the Arabian 
desert was acquainted three thousand years ago, 
with the most recent revelations of science, or 
the first chapter of Genesis was written by the 
inspiration of the Almighty. Not the slightest 
intimation exists that Moses scientifically under- 
stood what he was made the instrument of reveal- 
ing, and it is certain that no succeeding generation 
till the present, could scientifically explain his 
writings. The proposition on which Hugh Mil- 
ler’s theory radically rests, is this: certain facts 
and sequences revealed in the rocks have a cor- 
respondence with certain facts and sequences 
revealed in the first chapter of Genesis, a corres- 
pondence so clear and so precise that it cannot 
possibly be accounted for, except on the grounds 
of supernatural revelation, but in the wisdom of 
God it was uncomprehended for many genera- 
tions, that it is written in characters of perfect 
definiteness, but in characters belonging to an 
unknown tongue and that only, when, at length, 
the light of science is flashed upon the inser iption, 
only when the lost langu: ige is studied and known 
is its meaning plain antl unmistakeable.— Peter 
Bayne. 


Healthful Education. 


As chairman of a committee appointed to ex- 
amine into the sanitary condition of 2% Schools 
of the eighth section of the city, Dr. J. F. Gay- 
ley, has made a report to the Board of Directors 
of the Public Schools in that section, so very sug- 
gestive, that we feel warranted in noticing it here. 
It opens with a declaration, which no one can 
deny, that “the sanitary requirements of build- 
ings, either rented or erected for school purposes, 
have not received that attention at the hands of 
the proper authorities, that their importance de- 
mands, and if the apprehension and fear of the 
approach of cholera will have the eflect of arous- 
ing public attention and thought on this subject 
to such an extent, as to lead to intelligent action, 
it may prove a blessing in disguise.”? We cannot 
continue to exist unless a full supply of oxygen 
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be kept up. It constitutes about one-fifth of the 
bulk, and considerably more than one-fifth of the 
weight of the atmosphere, and respiration is the 
process by which we become the recipients of its 
life-giving influences. It was with great propri- 
ety, therefore, that when this element was dis- 
covered, over ninety years ago, Condorcet, the 
French savant (better known as a Girondist in the 
French Revolution,) should have called it Vital 
Air. It takes about ten cubic feet of air per 
minute to supply an adult with a proper quantity 
of oxygen. *‘* This estimate,’? Dr. Gayley says, 
‘is for adults. Children, because of the greater 
activity of all the functions of their body, on ac- 
count of not only having to make up for the ordi- 
nary waste, but also to provide material for 
growth, require in proportion to their size, rela- 
tively, a larger amount of oxygen than adults.”’ 

Having laid down these premises, the report 
proceeds to state how far the school buildings, in 
the eighth section of the city, afford pure air to 
the pupils who attend them, and gives the follow- 
ing facts : 

Let us suppose a room containing 2,592 cubic 
feet (24 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 9 feet high,) 
of perfectly pure air, (if such there be,) with 
seventy-five pupils. To each of them will be 
‘allowed ten cubic feet per minute. To avoid 
every chance of exaggeration, and to adapt the 
calculation to age and size, no deduction will be 
made for the space occupied by the pupils them- 
selves, or for their seats, desks, &c., all of which 
substances do displace an equal bulk of air, and by 
so much reduce the quantity actually in the room. 

According to these premises, there would be 334 
eubie feet of air for each pupil; and supposing 
that there existed no communication with the ex- 
ternal air, the air of the room would be rendered 
unfit for respiration by the carbonic acid gas 
alone, without including the other exhalations 
from the bodies of the pupils, in less than three 
minutes and one-half, or in other words, the pupils 
would, at the end of three minutes and one-half, 
begin to inhale again and again the excrementi- 
tious matter from their own and one another’s 
bodies. 

This, it may be asked, is an exceptional case ? 
The report says, ‘‘ It is no fancy sketch. The 
dimensions given are those of a room occupied by 
a division of a primary school in our own section 
(the Eighth), and the number in attendance on 
the day that your committee visited the school. 
Moreover, what makes the matter worse is the 
fact that it is immediately over the sinks, so that 
when the windows are opened to admit air, it 
comes in always contaminated by the exhalations 
from the sinks underneath.” 

During the hours of study, when the brain 
works hardest, it requires that the blood that 
supplies it shall be decarbonized to the highest 
degree—it being borne in mind that the brain 
though its weight is only one-fortieth of that of 


the whole body, estimated to receive one-fifth of 


all the blood that tlows from the heart—*‘‘ the 
accumulation of carbonic acid gas and other im- 
purities in the air of the school-room, interferes 
with the decarbonization of the blood, loaded 
with carbon, which if the air was pure and had 
its full quantity of oxygen, would have been 
thrown off in respiration, thus passes to the brain 
depressing its energies and unfitting it for con- 
tinuous effort ; hence that condition of listlessness, 
languor, and irritability so often observed in the 
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school room, in both pupils and teachers. The 
pupils become restless and indisposed to attend 
to their books and rules ; the mind wanders from 
study ; the pupil unavoidably seeks relief for the 
natural appetite for air in disorderly actions 
which call for reprimand from the teacher, who, 
from the same cause, is in the same unhealthy 
and irritable condition of mind and body, and 
thus the ferule or strap is often used to punish 
what might be prevented by a little pure air.” 

The report speaks in detail of several school- 
rooms in the Eighth section which are not adapted 
for preserving health of children educated 
therein—want of ventilation being the general 
evil: 

** While thus bringing to the notice of the board 
the condition of some of our schools, in a sanitary 
point of view, your committee are well aware that 
the buildings, now in use by these schools are 
the best that can at present be obtained. They 
are also aware that in many other sections the 
accommodations are as bad as ours, and in some 
a great deal worse. Asa consequence, the health 
of both teachers and children suffer. Many of 
the former haye been compelled to abandon the 
business of teaching altogether, and some have 
contracted diseases which have consigned them to 
an early grave. The effect on the health of the 
children is still worse. It is, with them, the 
period of life when all their organs are in a state 
of growth, when they require the largest quantity 
of pure air that it is possible to obtain, and when 
confinement to a close and foul atmosphere is 
sure to weaken that organic energy which, at 
their age, it is so important to foster, and thus 
permanently impair their health. The wilting 
effect, on many children, of regular attendance at 
school, so often observed, and which is usually attri- 
buled to hard study, is caused entirely by the con- 


jined and impure air of the school room.” 


Cleanliness and ventilation, the report says, 
are the best antagonists to epidemic diseases. The 
air is the great neutralizer of the epiden.ic poison. 
‘* In regard to the condition of our schools, it is 
not so easy to remedy their sanitary condition. 
In all of them where agencies prejudicial to health 
exist, the premises are rented, and they are the 
best the Board has been able to obtain. There 
seems to be no way of effecting a remedy, except 
by the erection of new buildings designed ex- 
pressly for school purposes, in which the archi- 
tect will not only study the accommodations 
needed, but will also incorporate in his plans the 
elements of school hygiene.” 

The report concludes with a recommendation 
that more space be obtained for the out-door 
exercise of children attending the public schools, 
‘the necessity of pure air, to prepare the blood 
for the proper nutrition of the brain, has been 
noticed. For this end it is all important that 
the children should be let out to exercise in the 
open air, at proper intervals, during school hours. 
The health of the children requires it, apart from 
the physiological demands of the brain, the organ 
of thought. Moreover, the tendency to spinal 
affections among girls is another reason why 
every girls’ school should have a yard attached 
of suiticient size for out-door exercise.’? In short, 
the report is a strong and irrefutable plea in favor 
of air and exercise, as actually necessary for boys 
and girls in our schools. We show our sense of 
its value by the space which we here devote to it. 
Philadelphia Press. 




















